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in a nutshell... 


The sure road to profits in the Ginning Business is a complete Lummus OvuTFIT. 
DEVELOPERS and MANUFACTURERS of Gin Equipment since 1869. 


Cotton Ginned on a LumMMus GIN is worth more at the market—more at the mill. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. Columbus, Ga.- Dallas - Fresno - Memphis 
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* to see CONTINENTAL'S latest developments 
in Modern Cotton Gin Equipment 
at our 


DEMONSTRATION PLANT 
3315 Elm Street, Dallas 
when you attend the 


TEXAS COTTON GINNERS’ CONVENTION 


APRIL 13, 14, 15, 1958 











CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA e DALLAS e HARLINGEN e LUBBOCK e MEMPHIS e PHOENIX e TULARE 





Entered as Second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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rtnodacing anew, quik deliveny Aolventa Aownee! 


Order Espeso! 
Normal HEXANE 
EASTERN STATES and HEPTANE 


PETROLEUM & CHEMICAL 


Corporation EASTERN STATES’ MULTI-TERMINAL LOCATIONS 
ASSURE PROMPT SERVICE—SWIFT DELIVERY! 


(Formerly Eastern States Chemical Corporation) 


Complete stocks of finest quality Espesol Normal 

Hexane and Heptane are now available for 

super-fast delivery from Eastern States’ strategically located 
terminals—by truck, tank car, barge and drum. Allows 

you to keep lower, on-hand inventories. And for unexpected 
needs, emergency shipments are available. 


Write for complete information on Espesol 
Normal Hexane and Heptane. For immediate service 
call the office nearest you. 
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Star performers . 
im the 
A. T. FERRELL 
orbit 
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and each one a star 
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am 


CLIPPER 
A. T. FERRELL AND COMPANY CLEANERS » oniens 


PROCESSING and 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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French 


SCREW PRESSES 
with 77 long drainage cage 


F ry 


Now—operating for neatly 4 years 
at less than 3.0% residual oil 


Shown are a few of the installations of FRENCH screw presses made 
during the past four years which have made oil mill history. These 
mills and many others with FRENCH screw presses have produced 
meal with less than 3.0% residual oil—not once or twice but con- 
tinuously for a full season's average. This low oil content meal has 
received enthusiastic customer acceptance as a bright meal com- 
parable in appearance with hydraulic meal. 


Investigate what the 
new, modern French 
press can mean in your 
operation. Send for 


complete details, today. ‘ 
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THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO., PIQUA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


MR. TOM R. BROOKE MR. DEAN K. BREDESON MR. D.R. BOWMAN 


146 E. 17th Street, N.E. 4778 Normandy Avenue 2301 South 6th Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Memphis, Tennessee Abilene, Texas 


EXPORT 
SCREW PRESSES M. NEUMUNZ & SON, INC. MR. A. GONZALES FLORES 


9C West Street Desarrollo Industrial 
New York, New York Beristain 47, Mexice, D-F. 





WATSON 
STORMPROOF COTTON 


(STATE REGISTERED) 


The Most Sensational of Stripper-type Cottons! 


Note how CLEAN the machine stripper leaves 
the field planted with WATSON STORMPROOF 


This is a field planted with ordinary cotton. 
Note how much cotton has been left in the field 
and on the plant after machine stripper has 


been used. 


COTTON. Truly the modern cotton! 


ti 


PERFORMANCE 


Bright in color... coarse in fiber . . . blight 
resistant... WATSON STORMPROOF 
COTTON is proving to be the ideal cotton. 
Bred especially for machine stripping (but 
also easy to hand snap) this cotton has excel- 
lent yield, stays in the burr, good lint per cent 


and top grade. Actual production experience 
proves it a real money maker and a boon to 
cotton farmers throughout the Southwest. 
Early maturing, prolific, high quality cotton 
with light foliage and, of course, bred up to 
the high standard of all WATSON varieties. 


Photographs—Parmer County, Texas 


FERRIS WATSON SEED COMPANY 


GARLAND (Dallas County), TEXAS 
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THREE Great New Murray Bat- 
tery Lint Cleaners — precision- 
built, rugged and adaptable 
with ail SUPERIOR charac: 
teristics. 

RUGGEDNESS—The "BIG 84” 
with Condenser weighs approx- 
imately 9,350 Ibs., the ‘BIG 72”’ 
approximately 8,350 Ibs., and 
the ‘BIG 60” approximately 
7,250 Ibs. 


ADAPTABILITY —Adaptable to 
most Gin Plants without undue 
changes. They make a neat, 
compact installation, do not 
mar the appearance or cut off 
passageways. 


CAPACITIES—Accommodations 

for all capacities—the "BIG 84”’ 

for 5-90 outfits, ''BIG 72”’ for 

4-90 outfits, and the ''BIG 60” 
ViT Vie) meal 110s? oa for 3-90 outfits. 


1Ofelsslel- 4 -Maal-MeelatjdalletdlelaMelel-lelt-lellitay 
Flale at) -1-(-1elalt\-@- ale cel SMM T-lal mela — 
of these Units now 





























LOW POWER REQUIRED — 
For the "BIG 84,"’ approx- 
imately 24 h.p.; “BIG 72,” 
approximately 21 h.p.; ‘BIG 
60,’ approximately 18 h.p. 


MURRAY 


01-16) One) THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 
DALLAS «+ ATLANTA «© MEMPHIS « FRESNO 
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New! Revolutionary! Practical! —_. 


COM-PAK .. 


BAGGING for 
BETTER PROTECTION 


ANOTHER LUDLOW FIRST! 


Illustration in circle shows how COM-PAK*® Bagging covers the rib (or sampling) face. 
Note also in bale at left how our regular HINDOO® construction is retained for the outer 
width of the Bagging that covers the sides. 


First designed for Standard Density Gin Bales, COM-PAK*® can be supplied for wrap- 
ping Flat Gin Bales at a slight premium over HINDOO”®. Inquiries invited through your 
bagging supplier. Try some this year with our regular HINDOO*. 


Today, as in the past 100 years, Ludlow leads. If it’s new and better, it’s Ludlow. When 
and if better bagging is made, LUDLOW WILL HAVE MADE IT! 


*Patent Pending 
® Trademark 





LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga ° Stockton, Calif . Los Angeles 58, Calif. . Memphis, Tenn. . Galveston, Tex. . Gulfport, Miss. . Needham Heights, Mass. 








+ ex's e 

We know one girl who stopped think- 
ing only of boys. Now ashe thinks only of 
men. 

eee 

Daughter: Daddy, why do all editors 
refer to themselves as “We’’? 

Daddy: So the reader who doesn’t 
like what he’s printing, will think there 
are too many for him to lick. 


eee 

Two bopsters saw three husbands ar- 
rive late at a boarding house, take off 
their shoes, and start to tip-toe to their 
respective rooms in single file. 

“Man,” said one cat, “dig that crazy 
ballet school!” 

eee 

The applicant for a mail carrier’s job 
was being interviewed. 

“My man,” the interrogator inquired, 
“how far is it from the earth to the 
moon?” 

“I don’t rightly know,” he stammered, 
“but if that’s the only route open I ain’t 
gonna take the test.” 


eee 

A lot of girls’ dresses are like a barbed 
wire fence. They protect the property 
but don’t spoil the view. 

eee 

The doctor, after examining his pa- 
tient, suggested that he take a drink 
occasionally to steady his nerves. 

“I do, doctor,” retorted the patient, 
“but after a while I begin to overdo 
it and sometimes my nerves become so 
steady I can’t even move.” 

eee 

Sign in a restaurant: “In case of 
atomic attack, KEEP CALM, PAY 
YOUR BILL, then RUN!” 

eee 

“You have an awfully good stomach 
haven’t you, mama? 

“Why do you say that?” 

“I heard daddy tell my nurse 
swallow everything he tells you.” 

eee 

A cannibal is a man who's fed up with 
people. 


you 


- oe a 
The bullfrog was making a speech at 
the bullfrogs’ convention. Suddenly his 
voice cracked. “Excuse me, gentlemen,” 
he said. “I must have a man in my 
throat. 


a oe 

Talking about the big Texas ranchers, 
a cattleman remarked, “Some day they'll 
breed an animal that’s 99% meat and 
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only 1 % exaggeration.” 
* «se 
Teacher: “Why was the Medieval Era 
called the Dark Ages?” 
Tom: “Because it was knight-time.” 


* * . 

Statistics show that at age 85, there 
are seven women for every man. But by 
that time, it’s too late. 

= a — 

Salesman: “All you do is make a small 
deposit, then you pay no more for six 
months.” 

Lady at door: “Who told you about 
us?” 

eee 

A lot of girls go around in circles, 

others get circles from just going around. 


eee 
oe: “My wife dreamed last night she 
was married to a millionaire.” 
Jack: “You’re lucky. Mine thinks that 
in the day-time.” 
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OUR COVER PICTURE: 


To greet members of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation in the special issue featuring their 1958 
convention, we've picked a cotton picture, of 
course. The young cotton plant is typical of the 
millions that are beginning to appear in the south- 
ernmost areas of the Cotton Belt and soon will fill 
the fields from the Carolinas to California. Gin- 
ners everywhere hope that each plant remaining 
in fields at harvest time will produce a record 
amount of the lint and seed so critically needed 
for the 1958-59 season. One way for ginners to 
help make this wish come true is to encourage use 
of practices outlined in special articles in this issue 
and future issues of The Press. 


Photo by Jobn Jeter 
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HIGH PURITY 


NORMAL 


Hexane 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY e Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 9E* Bartlesville GGOO 
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Can We Stop Replanting Cotton? 


EPLANTING COTTON is trouble- 
some, time consuming and costly for 
the producer. Cost estimates for planting 
cotton one time range from $3 to $12 or 
more per acre. The exact figure depends 
on the amount of seed, fertilizer, pre- 
emergence chemical and the machinery 
and labor cost. Surveys have shown that 
in the Texas-Oklahoma cotton produc- 
ing area the average farmer replants 
about twice each cotton season. 
Considerable research activity in Okla- 
homa has been directed toward the prob- 
lem of replanting. The object has been 
to discover some way to reduce or elimi- 
nate replanting. It has been reasonably 
well established that a number of factors 
influence the success of getting a stand 
with one planting. 


@ SEED — Cottonseed should 
be of high quality, mature, and of high 
germination. The correct variety for the 
anticipated harvesting practice should 
be selected. Seed should be treated to 
combat seedling diseases. 

There is a definite trend in many 
areas to planting acid delinted cotton- 
seed. There are two reasons for the in- 
creased use of delinted cottonseed: 
(1) Delinted seed generally emerges 
from one to several days earlier than 
fuzzy cottonseed; (2) Delinted cotton- 
seed may precision planted with 
present planting equipment. This means 
that cotton may be planted to a stand, 
thus eliminating the necessity of later 
thinning operations. 

In addition to delinting, there is con- 
siderable evidence that quality of seed 
could be improved by size grading the 
planting seed. For most varieties it ap- 
pears that those seed which are retained 
on a_ twelve-sixty-fourths inch screen 
and pass through a fifteen-sixty-fourths 
inch screen will give the best results. 
Seed that are larger or smaller than this 
size range should, in general, be dis- 
carded. The quantity of seed lost by 
grading varies somewhat, but is probably 
less than 15 percent of the total. Seed 
metering devices, presently in use, per- 
form better with graded than ungraded 
seed. More accurate planting may be 
obtained with graded seed than with 
ungraded seed. 


@ SEED FURROW OPENERS 
—The method of introducing the seed 


COTTON TO THE LEFT of the red lin 
the same day. A two-inch rain fell bet 
was made. Note the good stand on the 
was used, in contrast to the lack of st 





Good Planting Practices Will 
Cut Costs, Improve Yields 


gw HOW PRODUCERS can do a better job of planting cot- 
ton in 1958 is outlined in this article. The author points out how to 
reduce materially the need for replanting—something that is espe- 
cially important this season, when good planting seed is at a 
premium. Highlights of the article include: 

By using good quality, acid-delinted, graded seed in a planter 
equipped to form the Plateau Profile (described in the article), 
having seed furrow openers and seed firming wheels, the need for 
replanting can be reduced materially. Machinery manufacturers 
have equipment available this season for forming the Plateau 
Profile. In the past, most of the Plateau Profile planters have been 
made by local machine shops and by individual farmers who were 
particularly interested in modifying their present planting equip- 
ment. If one replanting can be saved, the cost of modifying planters 
to form this Plateau Profile will be more than justified. This 
planter, and equipment described with it, are equally adaptable to 
planting other row crops where the hazards of replanting are great. 
This is particularly true of crops planted during the season of the 
year when both excess moisture and drying winds may be expected. 








into the seedbed is important. Generally 
this is done by use of a seed furrow 
opener, which may be a runner or a 
narrow shovel. Research on many types 
of seed furrow openers has led to the 
conclusion that the least possible seed- 
bed disturbance is most desirable. Seed 
may be planted in the seedbed with 
the least disturbance of the seedbed by 
using a very narrow runner-type opener, 
or one which has a rolling or cleaving 
action. Small seed furrow opener wheels, 
which are tapered disks, have performed 
well in test work. The seed furrow 
opener should be adjusted for correct 
depth of planting. 

Research has shown that planting 
depth should be from one to two inches 
below the surface of the seedbed. The 
seed furrow opener should leave no 
pocket below the seed to dry out and 
should not disturb the seedbed directly 
below the seed. Seedbed disturbance is 
most critical where planting is followed 
by an extended period of dry weather. 


e and that to the right was planted on 
yeen planting and the time the picture 





left, where the Plateau Profile Planter 
nd on the right. 


Where planting is followed by rain, 
there appears to be little difference 
among the various types of seed furrow 
openers tested. 


@ SEEDBED PROFILE—Test 
work extending over a period of five 
years has shown that the seedbed pro- 
file may have a pronounced influence on 
stand establishment. In areas where the 
only hazard to planting is excess mois- 
ture, a bed type of profile is probably 
most satisfactory. In other areas where 
the only hazard to planting may be dry, 
hot winds, furrow planting is probably 
the most satisfactory. In most of the Up- 
land cotton sections of the U.S., both of 
these hazards may exist for any given 
planting season. In this situation, pro- 
vision must be made for some protection 
against excess water and some protec- 
tion against high winds, blowing soil, 
and conditions which dry out the seed- 
bed rapidly. 

After several years of work, a pro- 
file, called the Plateau Profile, has been 
developed which seems to provide protec- 
tion against both too little and too much 
moisture, and wind. The Plateau Pro- 
file provides water furrows on each side 
of the bed to care for the excess water 
which may fall and ridges between the 
rows to give some protection from the 
wind. The seed is planted several inches 
below the original ground line; however, 
it is planted two inches or less below 
the seedbed surface. This increases the 
possibility of getting the seed down into 
moist soil at planting time. In test work 
during the past four years, the Plateau 
Profile has given a satisfactory stand 
(15,000 plants per acre or more) 26 out 
of 29 plantings, whereas, the shallow 


(Continued on Page 58) 


By JAY G. PORTERFIELD 


Agricultural Engineering Department 
Oklahoma State University 





To Name Ginner of Year 





National Ginners’ 
Plan Meeting 


@ BYERLY and Pendleton will 
be guest speakers April 13 at 
annual meeting at Dallas. 


Nationa! Cotton Ginners’ Association 
will have two guest speakers at its an- 
nual business meeting at 2 p.m. Sunday, 
April 13, at the Adolphus Hotel in Dallas. 
They are: 

Dr. T. D. Byerly, deputy administrator, 


Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
Washington. 

A. . Pendleton, USDA Extension 
Service agricultural engineer, Dallas. 

The National Association is meeting in 
conjunction with the annual convention 
of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
and members of both Associations and 
visitors are invited to the Sunday 
meeting. 

Joe Fleming, Huntsville, Ala., is presi- 
dent of the National Association. Other 
officers are W. J. Estes, first vice-presi- 
dent, Haralson, Ga.; Jerome Jalufka, 
second vice-president, Robstown, Texas; 
Carl Meriwether, third vice-president, 
Las Cruces, N.M.; Carl Trice Williams, 
secretary-treasurer, Jackson, Tenn.; and 
Tom Murray, executive vice-president, 
Decatur, Ga. 





USE THE FINEST 


BAGGING BEING IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. A. TODAY! 
INSIST ON 


“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED 'N 


INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST ° 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


A. M. PENDLETON, USDA Extension 
Service, Dallas, will be one of the 
guest speakers April 13 at the annual 
meeting of National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association in Dallas. 


Selection of a National Ginner of the 
Year for 1957 will be one of the features 
of the meeting. Chosen by a disinterested 
committee of representatives of allied 
industries, from the men already selected 
by the various states as their State Gin- 
ner of the Year, the man honored re- 
ceives the Horace Hayden Memorial 
Trophy. This trophy is named after the 
late Horace Hayden of Oklahoma City, 
longtime leader in the Nationa] Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. 


Former Texas Fellowship 
Holder with Borden’s 


J. Russell Reed has been appointed 
West Coast district manager for Bor- 
den’s feed supplement department. He 
held a Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation fellowship while a student at 
Texas Tech and later was with Texas 
Experiment Station. 


Nitrogen Hikes Yields 


Nitrogen significantly increased yields 
of cotton in 10 out of 12 fertilizer tests 
on farms in Arkansas in 1956 and 1957. 
Sixty pounds of nitrogen per acre gave 
best results. 





Plans for First Bale 
Derby Announced 


Harlingen Chamber of Com- 
merce has announced that it again 
will sponsor a First Bale Derby 
for the first 1958 bale of U.S. 
cotton. Winner of the contest will 
receive a cash prize and premium 
price when his cotton is auctioned. 
Last year’s first bale came June 11 
—others have come on June 8, 
1956; June 8, 1955; May 30, 1954; 
May 25, 1953; and June 6, 1952. 
Arrival of the first bale opens a 
Cotton Week celebration in Har- 
lingen, with style shows, parades 
and other special events. 








Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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ANOTHER 
SATISFIED 
CLIMAX 
OWNER... 


J. L. TOWNES, JR. — GRENADA, MISS. 


“Our Climax V-85 more than fits the bill,” states Mr. 
Townes! “In fact we have a surplus of horsepower— 
exactly what we asked John Haga* for when we bought 
the engine. Every year it looks like new equipment will be 
added and it's sure nice to know that enough power is on 
hand to handle the complete load." 


Climax Distributors are “old timers" in cotton gin and oil 
mill applications. They know from experience what model 
best fits the job—and they not only consider present day 
requirements, but future needs as well. In addition, they 
back you up 100% with service—complete parts stocks, 
repair facilities and factory trained mechanics. 


Whether you buy a rugged 6 cylinder K-75, a dependable 
8 cylinder V-85, a compact 12 cylinder V-125, or any of the 
other models available, you receive an engine manufac- 
tured to precision standards...that will run for thousands 
of hours without overhaul...and last for years if properly 
maintained. 


Climax engines are economical to operate too! They per- 
form with equal efficiency on either low cost natural gas 
or butane—whichever fuel is available. 


Your nearby Climax Distributor can supply you with bulle- 
tins, prices and complete engineering consultation on his 
full line of Cotton Gin engines ...in sizes up to 605 
maximum horsepower. See him today and find out for 
yourself what makes Climax the most “owner satisfying” 
engine in the cotton industry. 


*Cullander Machinery Co., Belzoni, Mississippi—a 
leading distributor of Climax Cotton Gin engines. 


CLIMAX ENGINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DIVISION OF WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 


FACTORY—CLINTON, IOWA 





What Louisiana Learned 


Cotton Insect 
Control 


Demonstrations 


By K. P. EWING 


Hercules Powder Co. 


A PRACTICAL cotton insect control 
program paid excellent dividends to a 
group of nine farmers in the heart of 
the boll weevil problem areas of Louisi- 
ana during the 1957 season. 

Demonstrations were conducted to de- 
termine the effectiveness of toxaphene 
and a toxaphene-DDT mixture in con- 
trolling cotton insects. Hercules Powder 
Co. staged the tests after reports in 
1955 and 1956 that farmers in certain 
areas of Louisiana were not controlling 
the boll weevil with the insecticides they 
had been using. 


e Size and Location — The nine demon- 
strations varied in size from 50 to 450 
acres, with a total of 1,750 acres. In no 
case was less than an entire field used 
for a test. The fields were adjacent to 
or nearby highly favorable boll weevil 
hibernation quarters. All fields had a 
historical record of severe boll weevil 
infestations. The insecticide applications 
were made by the cocperator—owner of 
the cotton—with corventional ground 
spray machines or by local aerial crop 
spraying operators under the farmer’s 
supervision. 


e Expert Supervision — L. V. Edwards 
of Hercules’ Greenville, Miss., office had 
direct supervision of the demonstrations. 
Dr. C. M. Meadows, Southwest Sprayer 
& Chemical Co., Waco, Texas, contri- 
buted his many years of experience in in- 
sect control problems, including early- 
season control, as over-all consultant. 
Infestation counts were made by Wayne 
Lemon and Leon Braddy, experienced 
cotton insect scouts trained in Arkansas. 

All cooperators agreed in advance to 
apply the insecticides in accordance with 
Edwards’ recommendations. These in- 
cluded early-season applications for 
thrips, overwintered weevils and other 
insects, such as fleahoppers and lygus 
bugs, that are usually present in suffici- 
ent numbers to prevent normal early 


14 


in 1957 








Entomologist 





FARMS 


W. A Calloway & Sen 
80 Acres 

Bone 

Ovechite Porch 








fruiting. Supervisory personnel assisted 
farmers in adjusting their spray ma- 
chines for proper application. 


e Weather — Numerous heavy rains and 
frequent showers occurred throughout 
most of the cotton growing season. On 
the whole, weather conditions were 
favorable for insects and unfavorable 
for cotton production. The only excep- 
tion, where any appreciable period of 
dry weather prevailed, was on the Hut- 
chinson demonstration in Caddo Parish 
(Shreveport area). 

In some areas where the demonstra- 
tions were located there was more total 
rainfall and more days of rain in 1957 
than in 1955. Therefore, 1957 was an 
ideal year in Louisiana to test thoroughly 
the effectiveness of an insecticide, as 
well as proper timing of applications, in 
controlling insects on cotton. 


INSECTICIDES AND TIMING 


Thrips—lIt is generally agreed that in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas the 
damage thrips cause occurs when cot- 
ton first comes up or while it is in the 
two-leaf stage. In most cases the first 
application for thrips control was made 
as soon as the cotton came up to a stand. 
The second was approximately one week 
later. One pint of toxaphene per acre 
was used in each application. Around 
two weeks elapsed between the last of 
the thrips applications and the beginning 
of the applications against overwintered 
weevils. 


Overwintered weevils—-Applications to 
control weevils began when cotton 
reached the 6 to 10 leaf stage, or when 
tiny squares, less than one-third grown, 
first appeared. They were continued at 
approximately seven-day intervals until 
all or nearly all overwintered weevils 
were out of hibernation, or June 10-20 
in different areas. From three to five ap- 
plications were made with an average of 
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four. The first two to three applications 
consisted of one quart of toxaphene per 
acre and the last of one-half gallon per 
acre of the two-to-one mixture (two 
— of toxaphene and one pound of 

DT per acre). 

These applications also controlled fiea- 
hoppers and lygus bugs that migrated 
into the fields during this period. In 
some fields there were heavy migrations 
of these insects, sufficient to have 
stripped practically all early squares 
from the plants if these bugs had not 
been killed. 


Late-season control—Late-season ap- 
plications were started about the time 
the first field generation of adult weevils 
began feeding on squares—usually on a 
rising infestation but in no case above 
10 percent punctured squares. Even 
though the infestation was relatively 
low, because of frequent rains, late-sea- 
son applications were made in most 
fields at four to five day intervals until 
the cotton matured. There was an ave- 
rage of 13 late-season applications, 
ranging from seven to 16. 


e Costs — Cost of the insecticides 
(charged at retail price) averaged 
$19.23 per acre, with a range of $11.08 
to $22.90. This compares to a cost for 
insecticides of $30 to $40 per acre on 
many adjoining or nearby fields and 
farms where other insecticides were used 
and the late-season program only was 
followed. 


e Effectiveness — Excellent control was 
obtained of thrips, lygus bugs and the 
cotton fleahopper. 

Overwintered weevils were reduced to 
a low level. This made control of this 
insect relatively easy later in the season. 

In spite of frequent rains and showers 
in June and July, the weevil never did 
get out of control or even cause anxiety. 
This was an entirely different situation 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Team Approach Used 





War Continues on 
Pink Bollworm 


@ NEW CHEMICALS, diseases 
and farm practices show promise. 


Six chemical compounds, several bac- 
teria and fungi, a nematode and various 
cotton-growing practices are due for 
close study this year as possible weapons 
against the pink bollworm, USDA says. 
Attempts to colonize insect enemies of 
this formidable cotton pest have been 


abandoned, and a continuing search for 
attractants and repellents has so far 
been fruitless. 


These are highlights of one of the 
most intensive research campaigns ever 
waged against an insect pest. The state- 
USDA-industry re ram is spearheaded 
by scientists of SD A's Pink Bollworm 
Research Laboratory at Brownsville, 
Texas. Dr. Dial F. Martin heads the 
work for USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service. It uses the knowledge not only 
of entomologists but also of plant breed- 
ers, chemists and engineers—the modern 
team approach to pest problems. 

Six of 31 chemical compounds labora- 
tory-tested last year will be further 
field-tested in 1958 in the search for 
more effective and economical insecti- 
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cides against the bollworm. Sevin, an 
insecticide first field-tested in Texas 
and Mexico last year, gave outstanding 
control of both the pink bollworm and 
the boll weevil, and looks promising 
against several other cotton pests. 
Enough of this chemical! will be available 
this year for large-scale testing. En- 
tomologists hope later to be able to 
recommend it, in addition to the new- 
recommended DDT and Guthion, for 
pink bollworm control. Costwise, DDT 
continues to be the most satisfactory 
insecticide for use against this pest. 

Six species of fungi and one of bac- 
teria were highly destructive to the pest 
in the laboratory, and an insect -destroy- 
ing nematode showed enough promise 
both in laboratory and limited field 
tests to warrant further study. The next 
step is to see if these pathogenic organ- 
isms can be put to work in cotton fields. 
The nematode, for example, needs lots 
of moisture. It might thrive in humid 
climates or in irrigation ditches. Re- 
leasing such natural enemies under 
favorable weather conditions, or adapt- 
ing irrigation or other farm operations 
to favor their survival, might give these 
organisms enough edge to destroy pink 
bollworms in vast numbers. 

Using such natural enemies is always 
a lengthy, painstaking, and often dis- 
appointing business. For several years 
insect parasites of the pink bollworm 
were imported into Texas and Mexico 
from India, propagated, and released in 
large numbers. None were later re- 
covered, however, and the work has been 
discontinued. 

Also disappointing has been the 
search for attractants or repellents for 
the pest. Nothing yet found entices the 
insect more than cotton itself. Eighty- 
three chemicals were tried in more than 
200 tests last year, but none showed any 
promise. Need for such materials is so 
great, however, that tests continue with 
other chemicals. 

Fall burial or plow-under of boll- 
worm-infested cotton bolls and trash— 
the earlier in the fall the better—was 
found to be the best cultural method of 
killing the pests in five years of test- 
ing in Texas and Oklahoma. Spring 
plowing-under proved less effective. 

Effect of other farm practices on 
pink-bollworm survival has been ex- 
plored to a degree, but not far enough 
yet to be conclusive. For example, cattle 
and sheep grazed cotton fields enough 
to cut pink-bollworm numbers, even 
when pasture, hay and concentrates 
were available to these animals. But 
more must be learned about the danger 
of poisoning cattle allowed to feed on 
cotton-plant residues in fields where the 
growing cotton was intensively treated 
with insecticides. 

Basic life processes of the insect are 
also under intensive study. Analyses of 
amino acids, sugar, fats, water and over- 
all weight show differences between 
non-hibernating and hibernating larvae. 
Pink bollworms used in these experi- 
ments lived on potted cotton plants in 
cabinets where temperature, humidity 
and light can be varied to simulate vari- 
ous climates and seasons. Such informa- 
tion may open new approaches to the 
control problem. For example, if factors 
influencing hibernation are understood, 
scientists may be able to prevent boll- 
worms from entering hibernation, and 
thus cut their chances of surviving the 
winter. 

Since pink bollworms hibernating in 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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100-SAW 





100 SAWS 


SPLIT HULLER RIBS 


POSITIVE VACUUM 
MOTING 





HOT ROLL BOX 








Hardwicke-Etter CENTURIAN 
“The LEADER of the HUNDRED” 


PRESERVES STAPLE LENGTH 


EASILY, FULLY ADJUSTABLE FOR The 100-Saw “CENTURIAN” gin stand 
ALL COTTON VARIETIES has been improved in design and the 
GREATER CAPACITY FOR BETTER capacity has been increased more than 

the proportion of added saws would in- 
TURNOUT dicate. But the “CENTURIAN,” with its 
EXCLUSIVE SPLIT HULLER RIB FOR one hundred saws, is less than 7 inches 
SMOOTHER SAMPLE, FASTER GINNING wider than the now famous 90-scw 


BETTER GRADES WITH POSITIVE Hardwicke-Etter gin, and can be installed 
in the place of a 90-saw gin using the 
VACUUM MOTING 


same anchor bolts. In fact, it is narrower 
across the breast than some other 90-saw 
gins. 














HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE GINNING SYSTEMS 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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@ Hunt Countians Join 


In Cotton Meeting 


COTTON FARMERS, ginners, oil mills 
and businessmen of Hunt County, Tex- 
as, joined March 28 in a demonstration 
of their faith in cotton’s future and 
recognition of the economic importance 
of the crop to the community. 

More than 600 persons attended a 
meeting at the Greenville Armory at 
which ginners, oil mills and businessmen 
provided a barbecue and door prizes. 

Jack Evans, Farm Bureau president, 
presided; and Steve Wheeless, county 
agent, introduced the speakers: C. B. 
Spencer, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association; and Extension Specialists 
Fred C. Elliott, Freeman Fuller and 
John Box. 

Murray Cox, WFAA radio farm di- 
rector, broadcast from the meeting. 


James Galanos To Receive 
Cotton Fashion Award 


James Galanos, young California 
designer, will receive this year’s Cotton 
Fashion Award, the award of the cotton 
textile industry for the best high fash- 
ion use of cotton. 

Forma! presentation will be made by 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York, 
City, May 19, during National Cotton 
Week. The presentation will be made at 
Gracie Mansion, and will be followed by a 
fashion show of outstanding designs in 
cotton for Summer, 1958, in which Gala- 
nos’ creations will be featured with 
those of other leading designers who 
have received the award since its found- 
ing in 1953. Harry S. Baker of Fresno, 
Calif., president of the National Cotton 
Council, will be present at the ceremony. 

The Cotton Fashion Award is spon- 
sored annually by 14 cotton firms in the 
fashion field: Everfast Fabrics, Dumari 
Textile Co., Dan River Mills, Stoffel 
and Co., N. Fluegelman and Co., Fuller 
Fabrics, Stern and Gutman, Galey and 
Lord, Arthur Beir and Co., Avondale 
Mills, Skillmill, Inc., J. P. Stevens and 
Co., M. & W. Thomas Co. and Peter Pan 
Fabrics. 


Grant To Study Body Fats 
Made To Tennessee 


A $162,000 training grant, one of the 
largest ever awarded the University of 
Tennessee medical units, has been allo- 
cated to Dr. Donald B. Zilversmit, pro- 
fessor of physiology. 

The funds will be used to establish a 
center for advanced training for proper- 
ly qualified persons in methods of 
analyzing body fat, especially types of 
fatty deposits found in hardening of 
the arteries. 

The award was made by the National 
Heart Institute of the United States 
Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and will 
be spread over a five year period. 


Sudan Exports Less Lint 


Sudan’s cotton exports declined, dur- 
ing 1957, due to pricing policies, accord- 
ing to USDA. November-December sales, 
however, reduced the supply to 210,000 
bales, and prospects for smaller 1958 
production have helped the outlook in 
recent months. 
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Texas Sesame Production 
Seven Million Pounds 


Texas farmers last year sold seven 
million pounds of sesame for $717,000. 
Robert L. Parker, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Texas Sesame Growers, said the 
crop was double the 1956 volume. 

He estimates that farmers averaged 
$10.43 per hundredweight compared 
with $10.36 a year earlier. 

Average gross profits, he said, were 
from $55 to $80 per acre, with indivi- 
dual profits as high as $120 per acre. 

Total cost of production for dryland 
sesame was about $15 to $20 per acre, 
while expenses on irrigated land totaled 
$30 to $40 per acre. 

Market prospects continue good for 
sesame in 1958, Parker said, adding that 
his organization could have sold several 
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million additional pounds this year at 
the same prices which the seven million- 
pound crop brought. 

Texas Sesame Growers, Inc., is a 
farmers’ corporation organized to help 
grow, harvest and market sesame. It 
handles the marketing of the bulk of the 
Southwestern sesame production and has 
been successful in helping growers get 
top prices for the crop, Parker said. 


New Building at Mill 


San Joaquin Cotton Oil Co., Chowchil- 
la, Calif., is building a new hull house. 


Less Tung Oil Imported 
USDA reports a slight drop in tung 


oil imports last year. The 1957 total was 
14,585 tons. 
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At Joint Conference 





Doughtie Stresses 
Quality Control 


@ COOPERATIVE oil mills told 
proper sampling and grading 
more important in operations 
today than ever before. 


Proper sampling and grading and 
their importance today in oil mill opera- 
tions were stressed in a recent talk by 
R. T. Doughtie, Jr., Memphis. The super- 
visor of cottonseed grading, Cotton Divi- 
sion, USDA-AMS, spoke at the joint con- 
ference of cooperative cottonseed and 
soybean oil mills. 

Doughtie reviewed the development of 
the industry and grading standards. 

He called attention to the increasing 
discussion in recent seasons of the basis 
of buying soybeans for crushing. Men- 
tioning grading suggestions that have 
been made, he commented: 

“It might be well to consider varia- 
tions of quantity and quality of protein 
in soybeans in arriving at a suitable val- 
ue index. We have seen soybeans from 
various areas of the large producing 
sections show a range of oil beans of 
from approximately 14.0 percent to 
more than 22.0 percent when calculated 
to a 14 percent moisture basis. Cer- 
tainly, there is a definite difference 
in the value cf soybeans with respect 
to available oil. Many producing areas 
will show variances of 3.0 percent or 
more for the same variety grown in 
a relatively small area. A _ variation 
of available oil of 50 to 60 pounds per 
ton of soybeans when oil is selling for 
around 11.5 cents per pound amounts to 
a sizeable sum of money. Quality factors 
to be considered in arriving at a suit- 
able value index would be moisture, free 
fatty acids in the oil and foreign 
material.” 

Doughtie suggested that processors 
seriously consider buying soybeans on a 
basis of value. He said this would “en- 
courage producers” and put processors’ 
business “on a sounder basis.” 

The USDA authority outlined proper 
soybean sampling methods and empha- 
sized the importance of care in sampling. 

His discussion of cottonseed also in- 
cluded a summary of the development of 
present standards and sampling prac- 
tices. 

“The human element,” he told the oil 
mill representatives, “plays an impor- 
tant part in the proper sampling of cot- 
tonseed and other commodities. Sam- 
plers, all too frequently, try to find the 
easiest way out and thereby do not 
obtain representative samples of the 
cottonseed. Many instances of ‘easy-way’ 
or ‘short-cut’ sampling have been not- 
iced, among them such practices as tak- 
ing an entire sample from only one point, 
sampling only the upper few inches of 
the shipments and not sampling any of 
the balance of the loads and thus not 
getting proper cross-sections of the 
shipments, drawing insufficient portions 
to be representative, leaving drawn sam- 
ples exposed too long to air and heat, 
cutting gross samples to even weights, 
estimating gross weights of the original 
samples as well as estimating the 
weights of foreign material removed. I 
could list many other deviations which 


20 


have been observed from time to time 
which have tended to give improper 
samples and which resulted in the ob- 
taining of inaccurate analytical data. I 
can not over-emphasize that a poorly and 
carelessly drawn and prepared sample of 
a or any commodity, is worth- 
ess.” 


e Accurate Quality Control — Accurate 
mill quality control, Doughtie said, “is 
of paramont importance in your opera- 
tions today as never before.” 

All of the manufactured products of 
oil mills, he continued, are sold on guar- 
antees required by federal and state 
laws. “To comply, it is necessary that 
you at all times know the quality and 


New Product Announced 





quantity of your products. This can be 
determined only by accurate sampling 
and chemical analysis.” 

He pointed out the responsibility of 
superintendents in quality control, and 
the possible consequences of failure to 
meet quality requirements. 

Many mill managers realize, he added, 
that sampling “has been one of the most 
abused procedures of all crude mill 
operations.” 

Doughtie advocated that sampling be 
“as far as possible by completely 
mechanical means . . . eliminating the 
fallacies of the human element. 

“Fully satisfactory automatic sam- 


(Continued on Page 45) 


Ludlow To Display Bagging 
With New Features 


@ ADVANTAGES for flat, standard and high density gin bales are 
listed by manufacturer. Will be exhibited during annual convention 
of Texas Cotton ‘Ginners’ Association to be held in Dallas. 


UDLOW Manufacturing and Sales 
Co., Needham Heights, Mass. has a 
patent pending on its new “COM-PAK” 
jute bagging. Used last season on stand- 
ard density gin bales in California and 
Arizona, the bagging proved so popular 
that the manufacturer is recommending 
it for flat gin bales, standard density 
gin bales and high density gin bales. 
For the usual bale, the bagging is 
made 44 inches wide, weighs two pounds 
per lineal yard and is available in 108- 
inch lengths, packed 50 per bale so that 
each package contains 25 patterns ready 
for use in the press. By using six yards 
of two-pound bagging and six steel ties, 
the traditional tare weight of 21 pounds 
per bale is maintained. Dimensions and 
weights are varied for standard density 
and high density bales so that the bale 
is covered adequately and the 21-pound 
tare is maintained. 
Ludlow calls attention to a distinctive 
feature which has been added in this 
new bagging, which also preserves the 


qualities of regular, two-pound, open- 
weave bagging, such as rugged strength, 
“breathability” and high quality in fiber 
and workmanship. 

“That center portion,” explains H. G. 
Travis, vice-president, “of the cloth 
which protects the rib face of the bale 
and also the bale heads (wherever the 
bale takes its worst beating from sample 
holes and hooks) is compactly construct- 
ed to keep out sand and dirt—to provide 
extra strength and resistance—to pre- 
vent excessive raveling—to take a plain- 
er mark. All in all,” Travis says, “the 
objective is to wrap and protect a bale 
from ginner to spinner better than has 
ever before been possible.” 

Ludlow recommends its new product 
as a means of drastically reducing the 
losses from damage and loose cotton now 
estimated to run into millions of dollars. 

The firm will display its new “COM- 
PAK” bagging at the Texas Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association convention in 
Dallas. 


This bale is wrapped in Ludlow’s new “COM-PAK” jute bagging. 
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Lint Cleaning is the Most Important Development 
in Gin Machinery in the Last 25 Years 


Continental introduced the first successful Lint Cleaner in 1948, making 
possible the tremendous advance in mechanical harvesting of the cotton crop. 
Millions of bales each year are handled by Continental Lint Cleaners, which 
results in higher profits for both the farmer and the ginner. 


Continental offers a choice of two types of Lint Cleaners, the Unit Type 
behind each gin and the Battery Type. Either will do a superior job of cleaning, 
combing and blending. A combination of both types in a double Lint Cleaning 
system will produce unsurpassed results. 








Unit Lint Cleaners are used The direct flow battery (DFB) Lint Cleaner is 
behind each gin stand. unique since it replaces the battery condenser. 


Both types of Lint Cleaners use the same proven method of cleaning. The 
bat is fed to the saw by a feed roller and feed plate which hold the fibers as 
they are delivered to the saw, resulting in a definite combing action. Close 
spaced WOBBLE saws and scientifically designed cleaning bars produce the 
maximum cleaning, combing and blending. 


Any Old Continental Unit Lint Cleaner can be Converted 
to Use the Latest Feed Mechanism. 


What are your Lint Cleaning needs? Unit Lint Cleaners, Battery Lint 
Cleaner or both? 


You can depend on Continental’s representative to recommend the type 
best suited to your needs. Take advantage of Continental’s many years of 
experience. You can’t go wrong with Continental. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 
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New Bulletin 


OPERATIONS AT COTTONSEED 
OIL MILLS ANALYZED 


Cottonseed oil mills could cut their 
processing costs per ton of seed by 
improving their use of labor, electric 
power, and steam, according to a 


marketing research report issued by the 
USDA. 


Costs of labor in the 123 mills studied 
ranged from $1.29 to $8.14 per ton of 
seed. Costs of electric power ¢1d fuel 
ranged from 82 cents to $2.95 a ton, 
the marketing researchers found. 

Size of mill accounted for almost half 
of the variation in man-hours used per 
ton of seed crushed on a typical operat- 
ing day. On the average, labor de- 
creased from 5.8 man-hours per ton in 
hydraulic mills with a daily crushing 


capacity of 50 tons to 2.6 man-hours in 
250-ton mills. In screw-press mills 
ranging in size from 25 to 450 tons a 
day, labor decreased from 4.1 to 1.0 
man-hours per ton; and in solvent-ex- 
traction mills of 160 to 475 tons per day, 
labor decreased from 2.7 to 2.1 man- 
hours a ton. 


Usage of electric power and steam 
varied widely among mills of the same 
type. Small mills of all types used more 
— per ton of seed than large mills. 

of power varied from 100 to 190 
kilowatt-hours per ton of seed for screw- 
press mills, from 80 to 150 for hydraulic 
mills, and from 80 to 120 for solvent 
mills, the report shows. 

Costs of electric power ranged from 
about 0.5 to 2.1 cents per kilowatt-hours 
for electric powered mills and from 0.9 
to 3.3 cents for steam powered mills. 
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ASSURE PROMPT SHIPMENT 
of Screw Conveyor Corporation Standard Products 


STOCK ITEMS ALSO AVAILABLE IN YOUR IMMEDIATE VICINITY 
THROUGH OUR WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


STORES 
SANTA CLARA, CALIF. 


All catalog sizes of Helicoid Screw Con- 
veyor are available for quick shipment 
to meet your requirements. 

Screw Conveyor Troughs in standard 
sizes and gauges, are carried for im- 
mediate shipment — also “Tite-Seal” 
Trough Covers. 

Standard Discharge Spouts are carried 
in stock. Special Spouts engineered and 
fabricated to suit requirements. 

The “Hammond” Line of Hangers, Box 
Ends, End Thrusts, Gudgeons, Coupling 
Bolts, etc., are available from Factory 
Stores and Warehouses. 

Large stocks of Elevator Buckets in the 
more popular sizes are warehoused. “V” 
Buckets and Continuous Steel Elevator 
Buckets can be fabricated and shipped 
promptly. 

Large stocks of Elevator Bolts in all 
popular sizes are maintained. “Ham- 
mond” Elevator Bolts run uniform in 
size and threading and have well-cen- 
tered heads. 

Kewanee Flexible Loading Spouts, 
famous for their long life, are fitted with 
renewable bottoms made of special 
abrasion resistant steel. Complete 
spouts, spout sections and replacement 
—_ bottoms are now available from 
stock. 


Kewanee Overhead Truck Lifts are car- 
ried in stock in 3, 5 and 7% H.P. types. 
Kewanee Hydraulic Truck Dumpers, en- 
gineered to individual needs, are avail- 
able on short notice. 
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The percentages of oil left in meal, by 
type of mills, were (1) prepress solvent, 
0.9; (2) direct-solvent, 1.3; (3) screw- 
press, 4.2, and (4) hydraulic, 5.2 per- 
cent. 

The report is the result of a study 
made by the Marketing Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, of 
123 hydraulic, screw-press, combina- 
tion hydraulic and screw-press, and 
solvent-extraction mills in the South- 
east, Southwest and Mississippi Valley. 

A copy of the report, “Labor and 
Power Utilization at Cottonseed Oil 
Mills,” Marketing Research Report No. 
218, can be obtained from the Office of 
Information, USDA, Washington 25. 


e Ginners Field Day 
Events Listed 


PLANS are complete for the Oklahoma 
Cotton Ginners’ Field Day, April 8, at 
Oklahoma Cotton Research Station, 
Chickasha. E. S. Oswalt is super- 
intendent. 

Dr. L. E. Hawkins, Oklahoma State 
University, will preside at the morning 
session. Greenhouse and breeding work 
will be inspected by the group. 

Norman Justus, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, will discuss recommended cot- 
ton varieties. 

Recent stripper harvester develop- 
ments will be outlined by David Batchel- 
der of the Chickasha Station. 

Warren E. Taylor, also of the Chick- 
asha staff, will review the effect of 
stripper conveyor systems on ginning re- 
quirements. 

W. M. Cade, International Harvester 
Co., Memphis, will talk on cotton picker 
design and development. 

Lunch will be served at noon by Cley 
Potts, OSU. 

C. V. Phagan will preside during the 
afternoon and Dr. Luther Brannon, 
Oklahoma Extension director, will speak. 

Jay Jorterfield, OSU agricultural 
engineering department, will report on 
cotton picker tests. (Porterfield is the 
author of an article on cotton planting 
on Page 11 of this issue.) 

Taylor will report on 
and ginning speed studies. 

The Field Day will end with a tour. 


lint cleaning 


South Rises Again 





Send You All’s Paper, 
lowan Requests 


Proof that the South at last is rising 
again, and spreading northward the good 
influence of its pure speech, is found in 
a postal card received recently from 
Iowa. 

The request, from Waterloo, Iowa, 
read: “Dear Company: Send me a copy 
of you all’s Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Paper.” 


Pilot Plant Operating 


The pilot spinning plant at Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, has 
resumed activity after a lapse of nearly 
six years. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc, 
has supplied $25,000 to finance testing 
of the crea’s cotton and the Cotton Re- 
search Committee of Texas is aiding 
the work. Calcot, Inc., and USDA also 
have indicated interest in contract re- 
search at the pilot plant. 
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Hand in Hand with 
the Cotton Man 


Republic National Bank’s Cotton Experts have 
worked for years with the cotton man. Experience 
in the problems of cotton financing — Capital 
— Resources — location and facilities — make 
Republic Bank the “Cotton Man’s Bank.” 


og eT 
National -£ianKe of Dallas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER $90,000,000 
LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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Recession Rhubarb 


@ HERBERT A. LEGGETT, editor of the Arizona Progress, pub- 
lished by the Valley National Bank of Phoenix, has his own ideas on 
the current recession, which he expounded upon in a recent editorial 
that many of our readers also will enjoy reading.—Editor. 








“Everybody has a remedy for the recession. It is not necessary to be an economist 
or a business man. In fact, the less you know about it the more sensible your solu- 


tion is apt to be. 


“There are many schools of so-called thought on the subject. At the extremes we 


have the All - together - now - alley - opp 
School and the Just-ignore-it-and-it-will- 
go-away School. Somewhere in between 
is the most vocal group, the For-Pete’s- 
sake-do-something School. The smallest 
group, which no one pays any attention 
to, is the Let’s-face-it-we-got-in-over- 
our-heads School. 

“Some people think the government 
should spend more; others think it 
should spend less; some think consumers 
should spend more; others think they 
should save more. The nearest thing to 
unanimity boils down to this—whatever 
is done, just give ME more money to 
spend. “ME” is whoever happens to be 
speaking, which probably isn’t gram- 
matical and certainly isn’t feasible. 

“There is another point on which 
agreement is quite general: reduce 
taxes and get back to IOU’s. Pronto! 
It is not only absurd, but unpatriotic, to 
live on one’s income anyway. Tax re- 
duction is so alluring that there are 
several thousand different proposals for 


New Leaflet 


GEORGIA CAN GROW COTTON 
PROFITABLY—BRANYON 


By increasing yields and improving 
efficiency, Georgia farmers can grow 
cotton profitably. Records show this, 
D. L. Branyon, Extension cotton agrono- 
mist, says in a new leaflet being dis- 
tributed to producers. 

Cotton growers have proved that they 
can make money through the records 
kept by the Georgia Bale and a Half 
Club. 

Last year, for example, the 72 mem- 
bers of the Bale and A Half Cotton club 
averaged 820 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre on 1,351 acres for an average re- 
turn on land, management and equip- 
ment of $121.63 per acre. This is better 
than three and a half times the state 
average return per acre of $34.77 

Branyon reminds readers of the cot- 
ton leaflet that someone will continue 
to grow cotton for the many cotton 
products demanded by American fami- 
lies. Efficiency will determine who 
these cotton growers will be, he declares. 


Taylor Heads Arkansas 
Agricultural Council 


R. H. Taylor of Trumann was elected 
president of the Agricultural Council of 
Arkansas March 31, at a meeting in 
Memphis. 

Also elected at the one-day event were 
C. L. Denton, Jr., of Tyronza, Lon Mann 
of Marianna and R. D. Pugh of Port- 
land, vice-président; Glenn U. Miller of 
Marianna, renamed treasurer, and Har- 
vey Adams of West Memphis, renamed 
executive vice-president. 
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cutting taxes. They run the gamut from 
too-little-too-late to too-much-too-soon. 
However, with a Republican president 
and a Democratic congress, the biggest 
problem is how to allocate the proper 
credit. 

“Typical of the heat engendered in 
some areas of debate is a news report 
that 12 members of the Burbank Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association have stopped 
advertising in the Burbank Daily Re- 
view in protest against the newspaper’s 
front-page treatment of recession news. 
The newspaper publisher countered by 
stating that cancellation of advertising 
was no way to make business better. 

“The most comforting thought, as 
usual, comes from Business Week which 
reports as follows: ‘There’s never been 
a recession as closely watched as this 
one,’ says Raymond J. Saulnier, chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and the number 
watcher of them all.” 


one 


Measurement Improved 


An improved method of measuring 
fiber length in cotton samples is an- 
nounced by USDA. It is called “trun- 
cated array” and saves about 15 percent 
of the time required in conventional 
methods. It is a variation of the widely- 
used Suter-Webb array method and uses 
the same equipment. 

Detailed information is contained in 
Market Research Report 217, Office of 
Information, USDA, Washington 25. 


No Extension on Exports 


No extension of the period for export 
of cotton under the 1957-58 program will 
be granted, USDA says. Cotton must be 
exported within nine months after it be- 
comes available, or before July 31, 1958. 


whichever is earlier. Prices are in- 
creased if cotton is not exported. 


Peanut Minimum Set 


A peanut support price of $213.20, 
minimum national average, is announced 
by USDA. Support will be through non- 
recourse warehouse storage loans avail- 
able to growers’ associations, farm stor- 
age loans and purchase agreements. The 
present minimum may be adjusted up- 
ward next Aug. 1. 


@ RAY JOHNSON, Lubbock 
Packing Co., has succeeded DIXON 
WHIT Lubbock Cotton Oil Co., as 
chairman of the South Plains Junior Fat 
Stock Show. CHARLES SIGNOR, Lub- 
bock National Bank, formerly with West- 
ern Cottonoil Co., is vice-chairman. 
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e Many To Entertain 
Cotton Congress 


LOWER RIO GRANDE Valley ginners, 
cotton oil men, other cotton industry 
members, and Mexican cotton leaders 
will entertain the American Cotton Con- 
gress meetings in Harlingen and Browns- 
ville, Texas and Matamoros, Mexico, 
June 5-7. 

Plans for the program were outlined 
at a recent meeting at Harlingen with 
representatives of both countries present. 

Congress Chairman Burris C. Jack- 
son of Hillsboro said that speakers ob- 
tained to date include Thomas C. Mann, 
formerly of Laredo and now assistant 
secretary of state for economic affairs; 
Marvin McLean, assistant secretary of 
agriculture in charge of price controls, 
acreage controls and exports; and La- 
mar Fleming, chairman of the board for 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

The first session will be a seated one 
in Harlingen beginning at 9 a.m. Thurs- 
day, June 5. The afternoon will be de- 
voted to a tour of the Mexican experi- 
ment station near Matamoros, cotton 
gins, oil mills and other installations. 

Shelby Longoria and Earl Burford 
of Matamoros, who attended the meeting 
of some 60 committeemen in Harlingen, 
said that the Mexican Cotton Associa- 
tion would be hosts at a cocktail party 
following the tour on the Mexican side 
of the Rio Grande. The party will be 
restricted to those on the tour. 

Longoria made it clear that the party 
would need to cross the border at Pro- 
greso in a body because waivers of vari- 
ous government requirements had been 
obtained for the group and stragglers 
might have to purchase tourist cards 
and buy car insurance. 

The second day will be spent in 
Brownsville and vicinity. A seated ses- 
sion will start at the civic center at 
9:30 a.m. and those present will be 
guests of Brownsville cotton men at 
luncheon. The Entomological Research 
Center, formerly the Pink Bollworm Re- 
search Center, and the Port of Browns- 
ville will be toured in the afternoon be- 
fore the group returns to Harlingen for 
a cocktail party and dinner. 

Davis Kirkland of the Valley Ginners’ 
Association was named chairman for 
the cocktail party and Bert Keyes of 
the Harlingen Compress chairman in 
charge of the dinner. 

Another seated session at Harlingen 
Saturday morning will be followed by 
a barbecue at noon at Rio Farms after 
which delegates may tour Rio Farms, 
the Valley Experiment Station or spend 
their time as they wish. 

J. B. Brady and James L. Mayer are 
co-chairmen of the Harlingen cotton 
committee which will host the conven- 
tion and Mrs. Vernon Murphy is ladies’ 
activities chairman. 


@ PAULC. HUGHES, Farmers’ 
Soybean Corp., Blytheville, has been 
elected to the Arkansas Plant Board, 
succeeding JACOB HARTZ, JR., Stutt- 
gart. 


Combine Sesame Released 


Renner’s Combine Sesame No. 15 is 
being released for planting this season 
by Texas Research Foundation, Renner, 
Texas. The Foundation describes it as a 
“nonshattering, paper-shell variety,” 
suited for complete mechanization. 
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DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR LINT-FILLED ATMOSPHERES 
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Now, General Electric offers two new 
motor lines, designed specifically for 
low-maintenance, long-life operation in 
lint-laden atmospheres of cotton gins. 
Pictured above is the completely new 
totally enclosed Tri-Clad* ‘55’ motor, 
available in 7'4- to 25-hp ratings. The 
motor is entirely enclosed (except for 
cooling fan) to prevent interior lint 
clogging, and virtually eliminate motor 
cleaning. A unique end shield, with one- 
piece construction and large smooth 
air vents, provides further protection. 
Other famous Tri-Clad ‘55’ features 
proved on thousands of industrial ap- 
plications—include new advanced in- 
sulation and lubrication systems, plus 
the newest advancements in manu- 
*Registered trademark of General Electric Co 


facturing techniques and materials. 


FOR APPLICATIONS ABOVE 20 hp, 
General Electric offers the screenless 
open cotton gin motor pictured at right. 
Although the design is “open,” it 
provides maximum protection from lint 
clogging, since the higher ratings permit 
large, wide-open passages for lint 
expulsion. All coil ends, castings, and 
other parts are entirely smooth to 
minimize lint adhesion. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on these 
new G-E cotton gin motors, contact 
your nearby G-E Apparatus Sales 
Office or Distributor, or write for free 
bulletins GEA-6765, and GEA-6795. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


894-1 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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New General Electric Cotton Gin Motors 
Slash Maintenance Costs, Last Longer 


SCREENLESS OPEN MOTOR—for ap- 
plications above 30 hp—features ad- 
vanced Tri-Clad ‘55’ electrical design. 


See the new General Electric Cotton Gin 
Motors at the G-E Booth, Texas Colton 
Ginners’ Show, Dallas, April 13, 14, 15. 
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More Than East of River 





16 Counties Grow 30 Percent of Cotton 


IXTEEN COUNTIES produced al- 
most 30 percent of the entire U.S. 
cotton crop in 1957. 

Four of these counties, including the 
top two, were in California. The next 
two largest cotton-growing counties 
were in Arizona. Eight of the sixteen 
leading cotton counties—all of which 
made more than 100,000 bales in 1957— 
were in Texas. 

Mississippi County in Arkansas and 
Bolivar County in Mississippi were the 
only others in the Belt to produce more 


than 100,000 bales. Only one of these 
counties is east of the Mississippi River 
—Bolivar County. 

The combined production of the 16 
leading counties equaled the total pro- 
duction of all states east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and exceeded the combined 
production of states east of the Missis- 
sippi if Louisiana is considered west of 
the River. 

The following table shows the 16 
counties that produced more than 100,000 
bales each in 1957, and their total gin- 





Leok for the “T” on all TC! 
Side Opening Buckles. 


“With your stronger buckle, we no longer use an extra tie 
on extra-large bales as we formerly did” 


“Because of your stronger TCI 
buckle we have shifted from 
60-pound to 45-pound ties with 
no trouble at all.”’ 


A. F. Estes, Secretary 
Benorr Gin COMPANY, INC. 
Benoit, MISSISSIPPI 


“With your TC! buckle our tie- 
out man can tie a bale quicker 
and easier because of the new 
design. We have had no break- 
age since we began using your 
new buckle.” 


H. Faulkner 
FLEEMAN Gin COMPANY 
MANILA, ARKANSAS 





E. K. Boyd 
Boutvar Grn Company, Bo .tvar, TENN. 


“We are very enthusiastic about this im- 
proved buckle. We haven’t had a band slip 
loose this year and the boys on the press re- 
port much time saved in buckling. With this 
stronger buckle, we no longer use an extra tie 
on extra-large bales as we formerly did.” 


x DM Ey 


3 good reasons to always buy TCI Side Opening Buckles: 

1—Cuts hooking time 50%. 

2—The hump on the bottom of the buckle pre- 
vents edge tear on cotton tie in case of a 
spider or misapplication of the tie. 

3—This is a universal buckle, satisfactory for 
gin, standard compress, or high-density com- 
press bales. 

ORDER NOW-—be sure you have enough TCI 

Side Opening Buckles to last all this season. 


USS and “‘T’’ are registered trademarks 


TCI Side Opening Buckles and TC! Cotton Ties 


Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Division of 


United States Steel 


Genera! Offices: Fairfield, Alabama « United States Stee! Export Co.. New York 
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nings, as reported by the Bureau of 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Kern County, Calif. 460,353 
Fresno County, Calif. 382,642 
Maricopa County, Ariz. $24,951 
Pinal County, Ariz. 282,811 
Tulare County, Calif. 252,991 
Lubbock County, Texas 204,934 
Kings County, Calif. 204,373 
Hockley County, Texas 166,881 
Lamb County, Texas 143,488 
Lynn County, Texas 140,819 
Hale County, Texas 138,400 
Hidalgo County, Texas 
Mississippi County, Ark. 
Dawson County, Texas 
Reeves County, Texas 
Bolivar County, Miss. 


134,575 
122,159 
121,450 
116,741 
111,159 


Total 3,254,727 


Gerald Dearing Says: 


No Telling What, but 
Cotton Will Suffer 


“We don’t know what the Administra- 
tion will do for cotton,” Gerald L. Dear- 
ing, Memphis Commercial Appeal cotton 
columnist, wrote recently, “but we feel 
certain that if there is any way that it 
can act to destroy markets at home and 
abroad, it will move in that direction.” 

The widely-read writer on cotton re- 
viewed the history of cotton policies and 
their influence on the industry during 
the present Administration. He then 
concluded: 

“So we don’t know what the Admini- 
stration plans to do—except that it will 
be of no benefit to the whole cotton 
economy either for the short term or for 
the long. 

“If there is a means of disrupting the 
cotton economy, and if they cannot be 
blocked before they act, you can depend 
upon them to do their worst.” 


@ Lint Contest Awards 
Made at Oil Mill 


AWARDS in the Texas High Plains 
Cotton Contest sponsored by the Plains 
Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock, were pre- 
sented March 29 at a luncheon at the 
mill. The oil mill sponsors the district 
contest and many gins present county 
awards. 


Preston Wilson, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. F. Wilson, Levelland, won the irri- 
gated division, and Robert Bessire, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Bessire, O’Don- 
nell, topped the dryland contest. 

Trent Claude Smith, Post, was the 
runner-up in the irrigated contest, and 
Jimmy Lowrie, Ropesville, took second 
in the dryland division. 

Wilmer Smith, Wilson, president of 
the Plains Co-operative Oil Mill board 
of directors, presented checks totaling 
$1,000 to the top six winners in each 
division. 

In addition, plaques were presented 
to Wilson and Bessire, who had the top 
production of an entry list that in- 
cluded about 380 to 400 4-H members 
in 15 counties. 


Soybean Cyst Spreads 


Three new infestations of the soy- 
bean cyst nematode have been found on 
390 acres in Mississippi County, Ark., 
USDA reports. This is outside the pre- 
viously quarantined area. Camden, N.C., 
also has reported additional infestation, 
and cysts have been found in gin trash 
at Caruthersville, Mo. 
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You save both time and money with genuine 
ANDERSON EXPELLER PARTS 


You save time, because Anderson carries large stocks of Expeller parts in four strategically 
located service centers. These centers are manned by servicemen 
whose watchword is “immediate shipment’. 


You save money, too, because all Anderson Expeller parts are made with the same 
advanced methods and metallurgical techniques that go into the manufacture 
of our new machines. Statistics prove that genuine, factory-built replacement parts 
have 27% greater “wearing” qualities. 


Get acquainted with time-saving, money-saving Anderson Expeller parts today. 
A phone call will bring a prompt response to your next parts order. 





THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION 


Cleveland—Main Office and Parts Depot: !94!. West 96th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. OLympic 1-1900 
Mid-South—Parts Depot: Valley Machinery and Supply Co., DeSoto Sta., 612 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. JAckson 7-7935 
West Coast—Parts Depot: Post Office Box 1626, Fresno, Calif. ADams 3-6135 

Mexico—Amerex ingenieros, S.A., Apartado Postal 30150, Mexico, D.F.,Tel.: 111516 
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* Tire Cord Automaton 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION of nylon 
or rayon tire cord by a machine that 
does the work of three separate conven- 
tional machines is announced by United 
States Rubber Co. Called the Clarkson 
Cord Former, the equipment forms and 
winds cord at about twice the speed of 
standard cord twisting machines. The 
manufacturer says it will save 54 per- 
cent in floor space, requires 62 percent 
less manpower, cuts the number of knots 
in tire cord by 75 percent, reduces waste 
by 77 percent and lowers investment for 
additional capacity by 44 percent. 


* Weevils Big Threat 


BOLL WEEVILS are likely to be a big 
threat to cotton in 1958. Entomologists 
call attention to record overwintering of 
weevils in many states. They also note 
the good moisture supply and the fact 
that a good year for cotton means a 
good year for weevils. “Watch weevils 
carefully, poison promptly” is the ad- 
vice for 1958. 


* Grade Low, Staple High 


FINAL GINNINGS, shown elsewhere in 
this issue, revealed that the average 
grade of the 1957 crop was the lowest 
on record. Staple lengths, however, 
averaged the second highest. Nearly a 
third of the crop was spotted. Ginners 
in most areas again did a good job of 
holding down rough preparation. 


iit Wind Blows 


AN ILL WIND BLEW in West Texas 
on March 22 at sunrise, so it’s bound to 
be a bad crop year, according to an 
Indian legend. The crop outlook and 
moisture situation in the Lubbock area 
are excellent now, but tradition has it 
that a west wind at sunrise on March 22 
is an ill omen and crops burn up, ac- 
cording to old timers. 


* Farm Hall of Fame 


A HALL OF FAME for agriculture is 
roposed by Senator Frank Carlson of 
ansas. He believes that Washington, 

Jefferson and Madison were progressive 

farmers as well as presidents, and that 

agriculture should honor them and 
other leaders. 


* Plans for Little Miss 


LITTLE MISS COTTON — the first 
national selection—will be chosen in 
Memphis May 15-16 during the Cotton 
Carnival. The National Cotton Council 
says she will publicize cotton’s leader- 
ship in children’s wear as the Maid of 
Cotton does for women’s wear. 


* Hormones for Rubber Trees 


A CHEMICAL WHICH American 
farmers have been using mainly to kill 
weeds is being used on Far East rubber 
plantations to boost the yield of rubber 
trees. On its pmtesens in Malaya and 
Indonesia, US Rubber Co. is painting 
tiny amounts of 2-4-D on rubber tree 
trunks to extend the productive life of 
old trees and raise the latex yield of 
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young trees 25 to 40 percent. This 
hormone use of 2-4-D is still experimen- 
tal, but | results are good. Rubber 
trees normally live from 35 to 40 years. 
In early years they produce latex at a 
yearly rate of 600 pounds per acre. This 
increases in peak production years to 
1,200 pounds per acre, and then tapers 
off to approximately 700 pounds per 
acre each year. Fifty-year-old trees are 
still bearing after hormone painting, 
and a combination of hormones, cross- 
breeding and improved fertilization 
methods has made some young trees 
produce as much as 2,000 pounds of 
latex per acre a year. 


* How Long Is an Inch? 


WHEN IS AN INCH AN INCH? The 
National Bureau of Standards says 
there are five different inches in use, 
and the Bureau’s unhappy about it. 
They like an inch that is 2.54 centi- 
meters long. 


® British Supports 

ENGLAND guarantees prices of prod- 
ucts that make up about 80 percent of 
the total value of farm output, USDA 
reports. Since 1954, subsidy payments 
have been used to permit free, or partly 
free market prices. 


* Signs of the Times — Changes 

USDA HAS ANNOUNCED _ that, 
through consolidation of operations, it 
is making a major change this year in 
handling “record-keeping” services con- 
nected with price support loan programs 
for grains and cotton. Changes are ex- 


pected to result in increased accuracy, 

reater speed, and over-all economies. 
The processing of cotton loan and in- 
ventory data for the entire Cotton Belt 
has been centered in the New Orleans 
Commodity Office for several years. The 
recent installation of electronic data 
equipment will make possible improved 
and broadened service from this office. 


© Back to the Bugs 


MAN may give this old earth back, not 
to the Indians, but to the insects. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Samuel O. Hill says the 
bugs can survive radiation from hydro- 
gen or atomic bombs that will kill men 
and animals. “Should human and ani- 
mal life become extinct because of fu- 
ture wars, after the radiation settles the 
insects will be on the wing again,” he 
predicted. 


© Jittery Chickens 
TRANQUILIZERS are being used to 
calm jittery chickens, as they do hu- 
mans. “Tranquilized chickens,” says a 
University of California poultry sci- 
entist, “know what’s going on, but they 
just don’t give a darn.” The drug is 
being studied as a way to help chickens 
survive extreme heat waves. Less than 
three percent of the tranquilized chick- 
ens died when temperatures were 113 
degrees in a test, whereas half of the 
untreated birds succumbed. 


© Shades of the Old West 


DAN PHILLIPS, British Columbia 
rancher, trailed 41 white-faced cattle 
200 miles to a recent sale in Quesnel, 
B.C. It was the longest cattle drive in 
North America. But he said the sale 
was the worst part of the trip. Grass-fed 
cattle are currently bringing about two- 
thirds the price of grain-fed beef in 
Canada. Phillips remarked ruefully, 
“Might as well have given ’em away.” 


Final 1957 Ginning Report 


The final report on 1957 cotton crop ginnings, compared with the crops of 1956 and 1955, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Details follow : 


issued by the 


has been 


Cotton ginned (exclusive of linters) 


Running bales 
State 1957 
United States 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 


1966 


*10,875,297 
526,807 
754,298 
962,757 
555,696 
6,810 
389,590 
ON4 
3,869 
345,844 
,070,200 
182,552 


“18,151, 208 


*Includes 230,756 bales of the crop of 1957 ginned prior to Aug. 
season of 1956-1957, 
Statistics for 1957 are subject to revision. 
ginners estimated would be turned out after the March canvass compared with 2,466 for 1956. The 


total includes 77,755 bales of American-Egyptian for 1957 ; 
average gross weight per bale for the crop, excluding linters, is 503.8 pounds for 1957; 


1955 


*14,542,040 
1,037,675 


,651,496 
220, 889 


Equivalent 500-pound bales 


1957 1956 1955 


-958,150 14,720,581 
535,736 
758,099 
980,009 
-543,821 

6,902 
393,977 
987 
3,823 
348,540 
,080,536 
178,916 
222,855 
232,376 
260,566 
344,216 
411,583 
3,647,673 
7,535 


3,309,827 
758,379 
824,200 
,432,806 
,452,796 
9,088 
578,147 
2,658 
7,591 
582,755 
,609,157 
443,408 
286,188 
361,720 
258,104 
512,571 
547,448 
3,631,455 
11,356 


723,720 


1 counted in the supply for the 


compared with 404,845 and 313,958 bales of the crops of 1956 and 1955 
Included in the total for 1957 are 21,163 bales which 


49,071 for 1956; and 41,516 for 1955. 


506.0 


for 1956; and 506.1 for 1955. The number of gins operated for the crop of 1957 is 6,348 compared with 


6,662 for 1956 and 6,929 for 1955. 


CONSUMPTION, STOCKS, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS 
Cotton consumed during February 1958, amounted to 639,635 bales. Cotton on hand in consuming 


establishments on March 1, 


1958 was 1,751,748 bales and in public storage and at compresses, 11,596,250 


bales. The number of active consuming cotton spindles for the month was 17,945,000. The total imports 
for the month of December, 1957, were 36,670 bales and the exports of domestic cotton, excluding 


linters, for January, 19568, were 516,794 bales. 
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The Stewart & Stevenson GM 6-110 Quad. It is 
adaptable to either diesel fuel or gas (dual fuel). 


: the right engines for ginning 
2 are labeled “Stewart & Stevenson” 





In ginning and in allied fields, power must be PRECISE, 
DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL. That’s why 
diesel or gas engines from Stewart & Stevenson fill the 
bill all the way. For example, there’s the new Model 
6-110 GM Quad which delivers smooth power up to 
1000 continuous h.p. 
This new concept by Stewart & Stevenson offers the 
maximum in reliability. With the new Stewart & Steven- 
son GM Diesel or Gas Quad arrangement, you can have 
the economy of Gas or Diesel power plus the maximum Main Office 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., 
in dependability. These dependable power units have and Plant: Houston 11, Texas 
their own “built in” standby. For example, if one bank Phone CApitol 5-5341 
of cylinders is down for any reason, there is still suffi- Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
cient reserve power to permit repair of the unit without ; iebtesk, Sun Seen, Ofees 
loss of power to the ginning operation. Repessntutiven ae one ag ye 
. . . . . rownsvilie, tyler, Pecos, 
Besides all this, it carries the lowest price tag of Seouneet 
any conservatively rated, normally aspirated, engine unit Export Office: Room 1405, 74 Trinity Place, 
in its Horsepower class. New York, N. Y. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF DIESEL ENGINES 
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To 500 Producers 





EVEN THE SPEAKERS enjoyed the 
barbecue at the recent meeting at Cor- 
sicana, sponsored by the Seven Step 
Cotton Committee. Shown, top row, 
left to right, are Dick Yeager, National 
Cotton Council; Fred C. Elliott, Texas 
Extension Service; and C. B. Spencer, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, who spoke. Below are John Burle- 
son, Navarro County Agent; and Frank 
Dickson, manager of Southland oil mill 
and chairman of the committee which 
arranged the barbecue and meeting. 


Cotton’s Opportunities Are Stressed 


OTTON’S OPPORTUNITIES were 

stressed to more than 500 growers of 
Navarro County, Texas, March 25, at a 
meeting in Corsicana sponsored by the 
Seven Step Cotton Committee. 

With Frank P. Dickson, manager of the 
Southland Cotton Oil Co. mill, as gen- 
eral chairman, business interests were 
hosts at a barbecue preceding the meet- 
ing. The meeting was held at Navarro 
Junior College. 

Host firms included: First National 
Bank, Corsicana; State National Bank, 
Corsicana; First National Bank, Daw- 
son; First National Bank, Kerens; Wilson 


& Burke Gin, Powell; Skinner Gins, Cor- 
bet and Corsicana; Roy Hopkins Gin, 
Corsicana; F. L. U. Co-op Gin, Emhouse; 
Barry Co-op Gin, Barry; Williams and 
Griffis Gin, Frost; Dawson Co-op Gin, 
Dawson; Withrow Gin, Richland; Farm- 
ers Co-op Gin, Streetman; Fortson Bros., 
Rice; Stroube Implement Co., Corsicana; 
J. A. Penney Implement Co., Corsicana; 
Griffin Tractor Co., Corsicana; Export- 
ers & Traders Compress Co., Corsicana; 
Southland Cotton Oil Co., Corsicana; 
Swartz Cotton Co., Corsicana; Farmers 
Co-op Gin, Kerens; and Lee McCulloch 
Gin, Dawson. 


C. B. Spencer, Dallas, agricultural di- 
rector, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, told the cotton growers and busi- 
nessmen that there is a great opportun- 
ity to profit from cotton in 1958. 


He cited the excellent moisture supply 
this season; price supports which guar- 
antee a minimum of $190 for a bale of 
Middling inch cotton, plus the seed; and 
the demand for quality cotton. 

Using his own farm at nearby Itasca 
as an example, Spencer showed the 
greater returns that will come from 
growing cotton than from putting land 
in the Soil Bank. This increased income, 
he emphasized, is not only that which the 
landowner and tenant receive, but is 
multiplied five or six times in revenue 
to the community. 

“Cotton is the best crop in the U.S. 
Cotton is the best crop in Texas,” Spen- 
cer said. “It is our greatest income pro- 
ducer for the grower and for the busi- 
nessman. Everyone in Navarro County 
benefits from cotton production.” 


Fred C. Elliott, Texas Extension cotton 
work specialist, discussed practices that 
will make cotton pay well in 1958. 


Opportunities to lower production 
costs through weed and grass control, 
economical harvesting and other practices 
were outlined and illustrated by Elliott. 


Dick Yeager, Central Texas field rep- 
resentative for the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, brought out the opportunity cotton 
has to expand markets through sound 
pricing, research and promotion. He il- 
lustrated his talk with examples from 
the numerous activities of the Council 
and Cotton Council International. 





Approved by Insuring Companies 


RAPID DELIVERY SEED HOUSE—6 Doors on Each Side. Standard Sizes: 20-30-40 Tons 
or Larger Capacities. 


BOTTOM DUMP BURR HOPPER—8 Doors. 25-35-45 Bale 
Capacities. Based on 500 pounds Burrs per Bale. 


FABRICATORS and ERECTORS of Pre-Fabricated Gin Buildings 
Mote Buildings * Warehouses * Conveyor Trusses 
Towers * Mix Feed Plants * Meal Bins 


Serving Gins, Oil Mills and Compresses. 


Tru-Fab Metal Products Co., 
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P.O. Box 404 
Phone POrter 2-8323 
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Blaw-Knox builds for Honeymead . . . 4 continuous, high vacuum deodorization unit 
i to 8% of all the soybean oil processed in the country. 


with a daily capacity equivalen 


This modern unit features a special soaking section that guards against flavor reversion. 














; 
: 


World’s largest deodorizer upgrades 
600,000 pounds of soybean oil a day 


With this giant deodorizer Honeymead Products 
Company completes the third step of an expansion 
program that started in 1953. At that time Blaw- 
Knox designed and built a 500-ton-per-day Rotocel 
solvent extraction plant for this progressive com- 
pany. By 1956 facilities were expanded and produc- 
tion climbed to a record breaking 1200-tons-per-day. 
Now this pace setting deodorizer makes Honeymead 
a leader in large scale continuous refining of soybean 
oil into edible products. 

Such pioneering projects are typical of the over 
100 fats and oils plants engineered and built by 
Blaw-Knox. To see how this experienced technical 
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know-how works for you in your own plans for new 
processes, plant expansion or modernization, con- 
tact our engineers. 

For a concise survey of Blaw-Knox’s complete 
engineering and construction services for this boom- 
ing industry, send for Bulletin 2515. Blaw-Knox 
Company, Chemical Plants Division with produc- 
tion offices in Pittsburgh and Chicago. Branch 
offices in Birmingham, New York, Haddon Heights, 
New Jersey, San Francisco and 
Washington, D.C. 


for plants of distinction... 








Yields Better 








Russia Second to U.S. in Cotton 


USSIA makes better average cotton 
yields than the U.S. and ranks 
second to this country in production. 

Russia produced the equivalent of 
6,860,000 bales of cotton in 1956, a re- 
cent report by the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee shows. 

Seeking to equal this country in pro- 
duction, Soviet goals are 11 million bales 
by 1966 and 16 million by 1970. These 
objectives are expected to meet the cot- 
ton requirements of Russia and Eastern 
Europe. 

The Republic of Uzbekistan, which al- 
ready produces close to three million 
tons of seed cotton, is scheduled to pro- 
duce more than six millions under the 
expansion program. Tashkent is the 
leading center in this area. Cotton is 
cultivated in the valleys of two large 
rivers—the Syr Daria and the Amou 
Daria—which are important for supply- 
ing electric power and for irrigation 
purposes. 

One of the biggest problems in grow- 
ing cotton in Russia is low tempera- 
tures. Early frosts have caused a reduc- 
tion in yields during the present season. 
Geneticists are currently working on how 
to shorten the growing period for cotton. 

The main medium staple variety in 
the U.S.S.R. is 108F. About 83 percent 
of the total cotton acreage in Uzbekistan 
and the entire Azerbaidjan and Kazaki- 


stan is planted with this variety. 108F 
comprises about 75 percent of the total 
cotton crop in the U.S.S.R. The staple 
length is 32-33 mm (1-1/4-inch). Long 
staple varieties are two i three and 54- 
76 i, having a staple length of 41 mm 
(1-5/8-inch and 38-40 (1-1/2-inch-1-9/16- 
inch) respectively but these are being 
replaced by new varieties. Earlier yield- 
ing varieties, 6022-6015, are being intro- 
duced with staple length of 40 to 41 
mm (1-9/16-inch-1-5/8-inch) and which 
have greater resistance to wilt and bet- 
ter technical qualities. 

The Institute of Mechanization for 
Central Asia, established in 1957, is 
primarily concerned with cotton mech- 
anization. To date, only 12.7 percent of 
the total crop in Uzbekistan is harvest- 
ed by machine. Aside from harvesting, 
machines are in use for sowing, hoeing, 
thinning and defoliation. 

The Irrigation Institute for Central 
Asia was set up in 1925 to study the 
possibilities for controlling and distri- 
buting water supplies. Drainage poses 
many problems: heavy loss of water 
from the canals, flooding and the salini- 
ty of the land. 

The two biggest problems which the 
U.S.S.R. has to face in achieving its 
production targets are land recovery and 
development and the elimination of 
salinity and harvesting. Most of the 


ood land ig, already being cultivated. 
arvesting problems relate to the de- 
velopment of mechanical picking and the 
need to dry cotton e necessary by 
the fact that gins are operating 
through 10 months of the year, the re- 
port says. 


@ Soybean Leader Will 


Address Convention 


M. D. McVAY, chairman of the board, 
National Soybean Processors’ Associa- 
tion, will be a featured speaker at the 
annual convention of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, Dupuy 
Bateman, Jr., president of the cotton- 
seed group, has announced. The con- 
vention will be held May 5-6 at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 

McVay is a native of Kansas and a 
graduate of Kansas State College. He 
joined Cargill, Inc., in 1940 and, with 
four years out for service as a Navy 
aviator, has been with the firm since 
that time. He is now assistant vice- 
president and deputy head of the com- 
pany’s vegetable oil division. He will 
speak to the convention on May 6 on 
the subject “Working Together for 
Greater Markets.” 


McMahon Visits Many Gins 


E. O. McMahon, executive secretary, 
Carolinas Ginners’ Association, has 
visited 405 gins since he began work 
last year. He will resume his work with 
Taylor Chemical Co. on April 1, but will 
return to active duty with the ginners’ 
organization in September. 





gang Drives. 





WONDER STATE INCLINED CLEANERS 


are of greatly improved design, built in two widths 


—52%%_” or 72”, 


ments of settings. 


The Wonder State all steel fan type cylinders have 
spikes securely riveted through two layers of steel 
plate. Wings on ends of cylifiders prevent accumula- 
tion of cotton and eliminate fire hazard. 


Also available, Five Cylinder Single Unit with suc- 
tion type bottom Dirt Hopper, heavy supports and 
braces. “V” gang Drives. 


Seven Cylinder Single Unit with 
suction type bottom Dirt Hopper, 
heavy supports and braces. 


“yy” 


WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. Paragould, Ark. 


inside measurements, 
Single, Double, or Triple Units, for various arrange- 


Call, write or wire 


in either 
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“Why don't you give the First in Dallas 


an opportunity to say YES” 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 


er Fede Deposit Ir 
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FULL PROGRAM of entertainment 
and business sessions for the annual con- 
vention of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associ- 
ation, April 13-15 in Dallas, has been an- 
nounced by Edward H. Bush, executive 
vice-president, Dallas. 

The convention program, superementes 
by extensive exhibits, will be held at the 
State Fair grounds, in the same build- 
ings as in previous years. 

Numerous entertainment features have 
been arranged by the Gin Machinery and 
Supply Association, Inc., the non-profit, 
host organization which provides enter- 
tainment each year for Texas ginners. 


e First Day—Business sessions will be 
held this year on Monday and Tuesday, 
only, the Wednesday morning session 
having been eliminated, Another signifi- 
cant change, made at the uest of 
many ginners, is that the exhibits will 
be open earlier this year, and registra- 
tion will start at 1 p.m. Sunday, so that 
ginners and their families may have an 
opportunity to see the displays and visit 
with friends in allied industries on Sun- 
day afternoon. 

The initial business session of the con- 
vention will be called to order Monday 


ROY FORKNER 


PEARY WILEMON 


Texas Ginners’ 
Convention 


at 1:45 p.m., following the usual 15- 
minute entertainment period in the con- 
vention hall. 


Roy Forkner, Lubbock, president, will 
preside. S. N. Reed, O’Brien, a past pres- 
ident, will give the invocation. 

Congressman W. R. Poage, Waco, vice- 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, will be the only speaker. An 
open forum discussion of a long range 
cotton program will follow his talk. 


e Variety Show—aA distinctive variety 
show has been arranged for the evening 
of Monday, April 14, in the State Fair 
Music Hall (auditorium). 

This entertainment is planned for gin- 
ners and their guests. Admittance is by 
convention registration badge only. 

Other special entertainment on Monday 
will be the bingo party for the ladies. 
Admittance is by convention registration 
badge. The party will be at 2 p.m. adja- 
cent to the dining area in the convention 
hall. 


e Tuesday Session—Two speakers are on 
the program for the second and final 
business sessions on Tuesday. They are 
Dr. W. H. Alexander, pastor of the First 
Christian Church in Oklahoma City; and 
Governor Price Daniel of Texas. Peary 
Wilemon, vice-president, will preside. 

New officers of the Association will be 
introduced on Tuesday morning, and spe- 
cial awards will be presented. 

Latest fashions for men and women 
will be shown in a style show, presented 


THREE officials of Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, shown here, are Roy 
Forkner, Lubbock, president; Peary Wile- 
mon, Maypearl, vice-president; and R. L. 
Horton, Waxahachie, chairman of the 
executive committee. 


R. L. HORTON 
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Plans Ready 


by Volk Brothers and Jas. K. Wilson, 
starting at 1:45 p.m. Tuesday. 

The new executive committee of the 
Association will meet at 3:30 p.m. on 
Tuesday. 


e Annual Dance — To provide better 
facilities for the large crowd which al- 
ways attends, the annual dance has been 
moved this year to the Agricultural 
Building at Fair Park, where the con- 
vention sessions are held. 

This will start at 9 p.m. and special 
entertainment and decorations are 
planned. 


e Everts Open House — Everts, Dallas 
jewelry firm, will continue the traditional 
open house for ladies attending the gin- 
ners’ meeting. This will be held at 9:30 
Tuesday morning, with refreshments and 
individual attendance gifts. 


e@ Special Meetings — A number of spe- 
cial meetings always are held during the 
Texas Association convention for direc- 
tors of the organization and other groups. 
Among those scheduled this year are the 
following: 

National Cotton Ginners’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at 2 p.m. 
Sunday, April 13. Details of plans for 
this meeting are found in another story 
in this issue. The meeting is at the 
Adolphus Hotel. 

Directors of Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association will have their annual ban- 
quet at 7:30 p.m. Sunday. This will be 
held on the second floor of the Dallas 
Athletic Club. 


e Convention Hosts—Members of the al- 
lied industry will have extensive displays 
of gin machinery and other equipment 
and supplies for ginners at the conven- 
tion. ey make up the Gin Machinery 
and Supply Association, Inc., who serve 
as hosts and provide entertainment for 
the Texas meeting. 

Officers of the Gin Machinery and Sup- 
ply Association are Edward H. Bush, 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, pres- 
ident; Donald F. Mitchell, John E. Mit- 
chell, Co., vice-president; A. G. Falk, 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., secretary; and 
Walter B. Moore, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
are U. H. Ohrman, Dallas Power and 
Light Co.; Carsey Manning. Stewart and 
Stevenson; and Ray Senter, Cotton Belt 
Gin Service. 


e Ginners’ Executive Committee — The 
executive committee of Texas Ginners’ 
Association includes R. L. Horton, Waxa- 
hachie, chairman; R. L. Massey, Pilot 
Point; C. L. Walker, Jr., Temple; Martin 
Teinert, Walburg; Wilmer Smith, New 
Home; R. K. Phillips, Sugarland; James 
Walsh, Mission; Horace Etchison, Mc- 
Allen; W. L. Smith, Ralls; Roy Forkner, 
Lubbock; and Peary Wilemon, Maypearl. 


e Directors — Directors of Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association are: C. R. McClure, 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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HORACE ETCHISON MAX C. SMITH AUBREY L. LOCKETT 


| EADERS of the ginning industry who have 
served as president of Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association and who continue to serve the As- 
sociation with their counsel and leadership are 
shown on this page. All of them are honorary 
advisory members of the board of directors of 
the Association, with the exception of Horace 
Etchison, McAllen, immediate past president, 
who is a member of the executive committee. 
Honorary advisory directors are: Max C. 
Smith, San Marcos; H. P. Donigan, Brook- 
shire; Aubrey L. Lockett, Vernon; W. J. Ely, 
Snyder; W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock; S. N. 
Reed, O’Brien; and Jerome W. Jalufka, Violet. 


H. P. DONIGAN 


W. O. FORTENBERRY Ss. J. W. JALUFKA 
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@ Wash ’n Wear Fabrics 
Topic at Meeting 


PROGRESS has been reported in the 
development of methods for applying 
wash and wear treatments to finished 
coton garments by using standard com- 
mercial drycleaning equipment. 

Dr. Joseph R. Wiebush, director of 
research for the National Institute of 
Drycleaning, made the report during a 
recent meeting of research advisers of 
the Cotton Chemical Laboratory of the 
Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division of the Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, in New Or- 
leans. The Institute is conducting re- 
search on the project under a contract 
with USDA. 

Dr. Wiebush indicated that 
the problems encountered 
search have been solved already, and 
they have not encountered any which 
seem insurmountable. He pointed out 
that there are about 34,000 drycleaning 
plants in the country, all of them 
equipped with boilers, presses, hot boxes, 
and other equipment suited to the appli- 
cation of wash and wear finishes. 

The advisers met at the Southern 
Laboratory March 24-26. In attendance, 
besides members of the SURDD staff, 
were Dr. Benjamin Phillips, assistant 
director, Union Carbide Chemical Co.; 
Fred Fortess, manager, Dyeing and 
Finishing Laboratories, Celanese Corp. 
of America; Dr. Leonard Smith, Direc- 
tor of Utilization Research, National 
Cotton Council; George S. Buck, Jr., 
assistant to the executive vice-president, 
National Cotton Council; Dr. J. C. 


some of 
in their re- 


Barnes, head of the laboratory, Kendall 
Mills; Dr. Harley Y. Jennings, director 
of research, Dan River Mills, Inc.; Dr. 
T. F. Cooke, assistant to the manager, 
Textile Resin Dept., American Cyana- 
mid Co.; Nelson Getchell, National Cot- 
ton Council; Dr. Wiebush, Dr. H. P. 
Lungdren, and Dr. A. H. Brown, West- 
ern Utilization and Development Divi- 
sion, ARS: and Dr. Fred Senti and Dr. 
Charles Mehltretter, both of the Cereal 
Corps Laboratory, Northern Utilization 
Research and Development Division. 


For Lawns, Gardens 





Cottonseed Meal Has 
Market in Cities 


City lawns and gardens, flower and 
vegetable, offer a good market for cot- 
tonseed meal in the spring. There also 
is an opportunity to sell mixtures of 
meal and cottonseed hulls for mulching 
beds. 

Jack Whetstone, secretary-treasurer, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
recently called attention to this oppor- 
tunity for selling cottonseed products. 
In a letter to members, he commented: 

“City folks are spending a great deal 
of time and money on their 'awns and 
gardens. We believe there is a good 
possibility of moving a _ considerable 
amount of cottonseed meal as fertilizer 
into this market. 

“Most yard fertilizer is purchased from 
food stores in urban shopping centers. 
Attractive truckloads, with colorful 
signs, parked on lots of such stores on 


Fridays and Saturdays could move 
large quantities of meal. We believe it 
would be best to package meal for ferti- 
lizer in colorful, 80-pound, paper bags. 
APRIL should be the best month to 
move meal as fertilizer. 

“There are many advantages that can 
be stressed in advertising, on the bags, 
and on display signs. Some of these 
points are: 

“1. May be applied direct without 
danger of burning plants or grass. 

“2. Is a 100 percent organic fertilizer 
that will add needed plant nutrients and 
humus to the soil. 

“3. Will be effective longer. 

“4. Frequent waterings not as neces- 
sary. 

“5. May be used often without harm- 
ful effects. 

“Dr. Fudge, state chemist, College 
Station, Texas, said that all you need 
to do to sell cottonseed meal as fertilizer 
is register it. If you do not already 
have the blanks, they can be secured 
from him. On the tag, he stated, you 
would probably want to guarantee six 
percent nitrogen and not claim phos- 
phoric acid or potash. 

“There is a possibility, also, of selling 
20-80 mix as a highly desirable material! 
for mulching beds.” 


PL 480 Sales $456 Million 


Total cotton purchase authorizations 
since the Public Law 480 program be- 
gan amounted to about $456 million 
through March 20. USDA says 2,326,000 
bales have been exported or booked for 
export, and sales of 2,389,000 bales have 
ben registered for export. 





Manufactured by the 





“HYDR-O-FLEX” DIVISION OF 
3030 EAST HENNEPIN AVE. 


Hydraulically Powered and Operated 
DUMPERS for Cottonseed 


Wirz-o-Flec Equipment Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, 


0 HX 


have a full 45 degrees of platform ele- 
vation, and are available in any capacity 
and in any platform length; pit or pit- 
less types; in scale or non-scale models. 
Get full information and prices before 
you buy any semi-trailer-truck dumper. 
WHY? Because if you want the BEST, 
buy a “HYDR-O-FLEX”! 


MINN. 
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--- thet has never failed through 
44 years of continuous operation 


You must be sure of the financial strength and responsibility of the 
insurance company before you buy insurance. 


The Texas Employers’ Insurance Association has a perfect record of 
performance covering 44 years of providing sound, dependable protection 
for the employers of labor in Texas. The last statement of the Association 
shows a surplus of $8,358,100 for the protection of policyholders... 

the greatest margin in its history. 


It’s true... you get SECURITY, SERVICE and SAVINGS when you 
insure with Texas’ largest writer of workmen’s compensation insurance, Get 
full information NOW! Call, write or visit your nearest service office 

listed below, or write direct to... 


* 


SERVICE OFFICES 


ABILENE * AMARILLO © AUSTIN Bg E xX A Ss E M P L ©) Y E R Ss 


BEAUMONT © CORPUS CHRISTI 

DALLAS « DALLAS (OAK CLIFF) INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
EL PASO * FORT WORTH 
FREEPORT © GALVESTON 
HARLINGEN * HOUSTON HOME OFFICE: 

ey ny EMPLOYERS INSURANCE BUILDING 
. 
ARTHUR * SAN ANGELO » SAN DALLAS, TEXAS 


ANTONIO * SHERMAN © TYLER AUSTIN F. ALLEN, Choirmen of the Boord BEN H. MITCHELL, President 
WACO » WICHITA FALLS ™ 
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Screw Conveyor’s Santa Clara Plant Addition 


THE NEW ADDITION to the Santa Clara, Calif., plant of Screw Conveyor Corp., 
whose headquarters are in Hammond, Ind., is shown here. Production facilities and 


the warehouse area at Santa Clara are being doubled, Russell B. Maas, 


resident 


and general manager, announced. Maas also stated that, when the installation of 
new machinery and equipment is completed this month, this West Coast plant will 
have production and service facilities for the manufacture of “Hammond” products 
equal to the Midwest and Southern plants. Stocks of Screw Conveyor and Acces- 
sories, Elevator Buckets, Overhead Truck Lifts, etc., will be the most complete on 


the Pacific Coast, he said. 


Gandy Aids Stock Show 


Dalton E. Gandy, NCPA research and 
educational division field representative, 
assisted at the recent Delta Livestock 
Show in Mississippi for the tenth con- 
secutive year. 


Approve $122,000 Budget 


Directors of Plains Cotton Growers, 
Inc. have approved a $122,000 1958 
budget. They also have reaffirmed sup- 
port of the American Cotton Producer 
Associates cotton program. 


New Mexico Will Release 
Blight-Resistant Cotton 


About 5,000 acres of a new blight- 
resistant cotton — 1517-BR-1 — will be 
planted this year for certified seed in- 
crease. It will be available for large- 
scale commercial plantings next year, 
say Glen Staten and Jack Adams, 
agronomists with the New Mexico A&M 
Experiment Station. 

The new variety is completely re- 
sistant to Race 1 of the bacterial blight 
producing organism, but is susceptible 
to Race 2. Although Race 1 is most com- 
mon, a limited amount of Race 2 may 
turn up in some areas of the state. 


This new variety is more susceptible 
to verticillium wilt than 1517C, say the 
agronomists. But, in 13 tests on wilt- 
free land in New Mexico and in tests at 
the Pecos and Ysleta stations in Texas, 
BR-1 yielded as well as, or better than, 
1517C. Tests on land where there is a 
high wilt concentration show that 1517- 
BR-1 yields may drop as much as 200 
pounds of lint per acre below 1517C 
yields. 


irrigating Cotton Pays 


Irrigating 1957 cotton paid well at 
four places in South Carolina. One test 
showed a large improvement over non- 
irrigated acreage: Irrigated land made 
3,173 pounds of seed cotton per acre, 
dry land, only 1,319. Irrigated staple 
was 1-3/32 inches, dry land averaged 
one inch. Gross value per acre was 
$483.88 for irrigated, $184.42 without 
irrigation. 








[en-Jennia, 





(Combination *s Ninety 





The Same Outstanding Features 
As Previous Models, Plus: 


Steel Rib Rails with Precision Ground Ribs, Per- 
mitting easy Replacement of Ginning and Huller 
Ribs in the Field. 


Sealed-for-Life Fafnir Ball Bearings that are lub- 
ricated at the Factory, Requiring no further Lub- 
rication for the Life of the Bearing. 


All Stainless Steel Gin Front that will Remain 
Beautiful for the Life of the Gin. 
“The Perfect Combination—Cleans as it Gins” 


COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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e S. P. Meyers Win 
Cotton Contest 


A COTTON YIELD of 7,050 pounds of 
lint on five acres by S. P. Meyers, San- 
tee, S.C., won the 1957 Five-Acre Cot- 
ton Contest, Clemson College has an- 
nounced. Started in 1926, South Caro- 
lina’s contest is the oldest of the state 
five-acre cotton programs. 

Out of 900 entries, 764 completed 
their projects in the contest. Forty- 
three out of 46 counties qualified for 
county awards. Staple lengths and yields 
were better than in 1956. 

Since 1945, South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association has provided 
$3,000 or more in awards to all counties 
with 10 or more entries completing 
records in the contest. South Carolina 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
vides individual awards. 


Feed Groups Study Merger 


Merger of Texas Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association and Texas Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association has been approved 
by directors. The proposal will be dis- 
cussed at meetings in Dallas during 
April. 


Welded Steel 


7 — 
Pulleys _ 4 
with eA 
“TAPER-LOCK” HUBS 


Continental Welded Steel Pulleys 
are furnished with “Taper-Lock” 


Hubs and bushings — giving the 





equivalent of a shrunk-on fit 
while permitting easy assembly 
and disassembly. 


Welded steel construction com- For further information 


bines maximum strength with on Welded Steel Pulleys 
minimum weight, and also write for Bulletin — 
excludes dirt and water. ID-134. 


Ginners To See This 
ONE OF THE COTTONS that will be 
shown by Volk Bros. Co. in the style 
show at the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation convention in Dallas, April 13-15, 
is seen here. Jas. K. Wilson Co. will dis- 
play men’s styles. The picture shows 
cs |  Jantzen’s little-girl swim suit that veils 
Contine rital . ee Compa my | yellow with snowy eyelet emaeeeery. It 
is worn with slides of sleek white-yellow. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA Details about the style show and other 
entertainment and business features of 
MEMPHIS + MOBILE - NEW YORK 17 | the convention appear on Pages 34-35 of 

this issue. 


INE WVSTRIAL BOtviston 
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ready wherever, 


whenever you want it! 


Whether you need a small motor-driven blower or a 
500 H.P. motor to power your plant, Reddy Kilowatt 
is at your service continuously. 


Call on Reddy any time you need him... be the load 
big or small, he’s waiting to serve you... dependably 
and economically. 


Texas Power & Light Company engineers 
will be glad to discuss with you any 
power problem concerning your business 
in the territory this Company serves .. . 
advising you regarding the efficient, 
economical use of Electric Power in the 
cotton ginning industry. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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NEW LOOK 


Traveling Telescopes 


DOUBLE TRAVELING TELESCOPES 


SEALED 
BALL BEARING 
ROLLER HANGER 





: : BALL BEARING | 
We also manufacture Single Traveling Tele- ROPE PULLEYS* & 


scopes and two styles of Stationary Tele- 
scopes. 
We have been serving the Gins, Mills and 
Elevators since 1936 with high quality sheet 
metal products. 
The “new look” in Traveling Telescopes for 
gins is an improvement of our original tele- 
scope. It's performance . . . the greatest 
yet perfected, is a result of 20 years of se 
manufacturing. —7 RUBBER AIR SEAL 
Write us for further details. actit, METAL 
SWIVEL HEAD 














LESS DOWNTIME—MORE PRODUCTION TIME WITH RUBBER-LINED ELBOWS 
Rubber-lined elbows are guaranteed to save you money. Now in use through- 
out the cotton belt, they outwear galvanized elbows by four times or more, 


netting big bonuses in production and drastically cutting downtime and re- 
placement costs. Installation is the same as for any galvanized elbow. 


*Also in our 2 Styles of Stationary Telescopes. 


ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 
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e Fatty Diet OK, Says 
Heart Authority 


DR. JOHN McMICHAEL of London, 
during a Dallas interview, April 1, with 
Helen Bullock of the Dallas Morning 
News, added a new blow to the theory 
that a low-fat diet wi!l prevent heart 
disease. 

The new evidence comes from recent 
findings of two South African patholo- 
gists said Dr. McMichael, who is a 
world-renowned authority on heart 
failure. 

Proponents of the low-fat diet as a 
preventive of heart attacks have widely 
quoted the case of the South African 
Bantus, Dr. McMichael stated. 

The Bantus, who get only vegetable 
fats in their diets, have been cited in 
medical circles for years as having very 
little coronary artery disease. 

Now two pathologists—who have been 
methodically compiling statistics—say 
that the Bantus have just as much 
atherosclerosis as the white man. 

(Atherosclerosis is the fatty “rust- 
ing” inside blood vessels which causes 
much heart disease.) 

Dr. McMichael also recalled that in 
England, during World War II, the en- 
tire population was rationed down to 
two ounces of butter per week—and the 
incidence of coronary artery disease 
went up instead of down. 

“It all makes me feel that fat in the 
diet can’t be the whole story.” 

He also discounted the difficulties of 
modern life as a factor in increasing 
heart trouble. 

“I think our predecessors had just as 
much difficulty in their lives as we 
10 «sie 

Dr. McMichael also said he believes 
moderate exercise is good if sustained 
throughout life—but “a middle-age man 
with sedentary habits should not sud- 
denly begin to train himself as an 
athlete.” 

Dr. McMichael is director of the de- 
partment of medicine in London’s Post- 
graduate Medical School, a world cen- 
ter of medical education, where only 
graduate medical doctors are students. 


Wet Weather in California 
Delays Land Preparation 


Rains have delayed land preparation 
in the San Joaquin Valley of California 
and will make cotton planting late. Cot- 
ton normally is planted late in March 
or the first two weeks of April. 

Edward Fischer, Producers Cotton Oil 
Co., Fresno, commented, “because of the 
late planting, it’s going to take good 
weather this summer and fall to make 
the kind of crop California can produce.” 

Cotton land in Tulare and Kings 
Counties of California has been flooded 
ee, result of the heaviest rains since 
1938. 


Mill Men To Meet in Texas 


Cooperative oil mill managers, who 
held a conference recently at Mason City, 
Iowa, to study soybean and cottonseed 
processing developments will meet next 
year at Harlingen, Texas. 


Yugoslavia Increases Oilseeds 


Yugoslavia has sharply increased 
plantings of oilseeds, reports to USDA 
show. 
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Margarine Gains in Finland 


Finland produced about 39,000 short 
tons of margarine in 1957, compared 
with 33,600 tons in 1956. The vegetable 
oil industry crushed 55,000 tons of raw 
material, an increase of one-fourth 
from the previous year. Output of unre- 
fined vegetable oil was 11,000 tons, 
compared with 12,235 tons in 1956. Oil- 
cake and meal production was 44,000 
tons, 31,000 tons in 1956. 


Cotton Data Available 


A summary of the average tensile 
strength and fineness of Texas cotton 
crops for the seasons 1949 through 1957 
is available from Cotton Economic Re- 
search, University of Texas, Austin. 


Weather Chart Distributed 


Producers Cotton Oil Co. is distribut- 
ing a chart showing comparative tem- 
peratures at Fresno, Calif., 1888-1957. 


Cotton Co-ops Discussed 


Cooperative marketing in California 
was discussed March 31 in a Wall Street 
Journal article. Such well-known cotton 
industry members as Earl Cecil, Ray 
Provost, Colonel Fred Sherill and others 
were quoted. 


U.S. Buys More Sesame 


U. S. imports of sesame seed, 7,457 
tons, were 14 percent larger in 1957 
than a year earlier, USDA says. 





Filing . 


Phone TAylor 1-0389 - 





eBetter Sample 


e Faster Production 


e More Durability 


WELCOME GINNERS! 
VISIT US AT THE CONVENTION 


Gin Saws — Brushes — 


“In-Your-Gin-Plant” Service 
Training . 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, INC. 


“Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 
500 South Haskell - 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Gin and Mill Supplies 
. Gin Saws Installed 
Rib Work 


Night Phone DAvis 1-9603 
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from our 
Washington 


Bureau 
by FRED BAILEY; Tim}: 


' 
WASHINGTON REPRE SCNT Ve am ' 


e No Cotton Legislation — You can now 
write off all but the remotest possibility 
of legislation this session that would 
have much significance for the cotton 
industry. Or, for that matter, any seg- 
ment of agriculture. 

All ruckus for putting a freeze on 
price supports and acreage allotments at 
no lower than the 1957 levels met the 
fate we've been predicting. The bill went 
to the White House, got no further. 

The pressures put on the President to 
either sign or veto the measure give an 
inside picture of who stands where on 
farm policy today. Among those urging 
a veto were USDA and American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Asking for Ike’s sig- 
nature were the National Grange, 
National Farmers’ Union, National Milk 
Producers’ Federation, and several cele- 
gations of congressional Republicans. 


@ Omnibus Bill Coming — An omnibus 
farm bill is going to be written this ses- 
sion. Veto of the freeze bill hasn’t put a 
dent in determination to come up with 
proposals for broad new farm programs. 
What will be in it for cotton? Poage’s 
domestic parity program or one very 
much like it has the inside track, and is 
still the bill to beat. Farm Bureau will be 
plugging hard for its plan, too—sup- 
ports at 90 percent of the average mar- 
ket price during the most recent three 
years. And, still in the running, will be 
Secretary Benson’s suggestion for 60 
percent to 90 percent of parity supports 
with the possibility of larger allotments 
later on, maybe. The latter two should 
both be watched if farm legislation 
comes to the floor of Congress, but 
neither has a chance in a million of be- 
ing endorsed by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of either house. 
Will an omnibus bill 
doubtful, at least in the form presently 
planned. Anyhow, if passed, it would be 
vetoed. That seems absolutely certain. 


e No Bartering 
barter program 
There was 
the Senate 
in passing 


pass? That’s 


Chances of a revived 
have taken a nose-dive. 
lots of enthusiasm for it in 
Agriculture Committee. But 
a two-year extension of the 
Public Law 480 program, of which it 
was a part, the full Senate voted to 
delete it. In view of strong Administra- 
tion opposition, we think it may as well 
be forgotten about. 


e Export Ruckus — The fur has begun 
to fly over the new type of cotton export 
plan we reported exclusively that USDA 
has been studying. The idea, which up 
to now had been kept quiet, was spelled 
out in detail when members of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee for Agri- 
culture insisted on knowing just what 
USDA had in mind. 

In brief, here’s how officials suggest- 
ed it might work: Instead of making all 
cotton exports direct from CCC stocks, 
exporters would be authorized to buy in 
the open market at the going price, then 


44 


get a certain quantity from CCC, gratis. 
Officials argued that CCC is so short 
on cotton that unless there’s a change 
from the present program there won’t 
be enough to meet the demand. 
Committee answered with a flat “no,” 
said it wanted no changes made in the 
program. Members argued there’d be 
plenty of cotton, that USDA was over- 
looking all the 1957-crop cotton it will 
takeover. “That cotton won’t be cata- 
logued and available for sale before late 
fall,” USDA men countered. “Then,” 
said the impatient lawmakers, “see that 
it is all catalogued by July 31”—that is 
an order. And that’s where the matter 
now stands. Next move is up to USDA. 


e USDA To Get Funds — USDA is to 
get all the money requested for carrying 
on its regular activities during the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1—and then 
some. House Appropriations Committee 
has turned thumbs down on proposals by 
Secretary Benson that the Agricultural 
Conservation Program be cut in half, 
and that lending authority of Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration and 
Farmers Home Administration be 
slashed. 


e Nobody Loves Acreage Reserve—Con- 
gress seems sure to concur with the 
USDA suggestion that the acreage re- 
serve program be ended after this crop 
year. There’s been almost no sentiment 
for extending it. In the same action, the 
Administration request for funds to ex- 
pand the conservation reserve was 
denied . . . though we suspect the last 
of this has not yet been heard. 

Off the record, officials hint they will 
propose to the Senate that the conserva- 
tion reserve be transformed into a full- 
fledged production control scheme, and 
that money needed to do this be appro- 
priated. There’s likely to be considerable 
support for such an approach. 


e Support Hike Certain — No one we 
talk with—either in government or in 
the trade—sees how Secretary Benson 
can avoid announcing a sizable increase 
in the price support level for 1958-crop 
cotton. 

The prospect now for another small 
crop is the chief reason why the level set 
in February is out-dated. Estimates as 
to the probable crop vary, but most are 
within the 10 to 11 million bale range. 
USDA forecast 11,800,000 in making its 
tentative support announcement. Says 
one USDA man: “It could be anywhere 
between 10 million and 11,500,000 bales, 
but I think last year is a good illustra- 
tion that it’s futile to guess on crop size 
until the day it is harvested and safely 
stored away.” 

How many farmers actually sign 
acreage reserve agreements will have a 
lot to do with supplies next season. And 
it may be another month before that is 
known. That’s because farmers on the 
waiting lists have 15 days after receiv- 
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ing notice that funds are now available 
during which to sign up. In most areas, 
County ASC Committees have not yet 
mailed notices to farmers. 

There is some speculation . . . though 
it can’t be confirmed in USDA .. 
that a considerable number of farmers 
on waiting lists are going ahead with 
planting, and apparently now have no 
intention of signing agreements. If so, 
the number of acres going into the Soil 
Bank may be cut to near 4,500,000 .. . 
rather than 5,100,000. Participation last 
year was three million acres. 


@ Gins Install 10,000 


Dryers—Cleaners 


TEN THOUSAND drying and cleaning 
systems were installed in cotton gins of 
the U.S. between 1945 and 1957, USDA 
reports in a study of machinery in gins 
just released. 

Power requirements of gins have in- 
creased greatly, the report points out, 
and in mid-1957 power plants at gins 
were, on the average, capable of pro- 
ducing more than twice the horsepower 
of 1945. 

This report is issued in five parts, one 
for the U.S. by states, and one for each 
of the four major geographical areas of 
the Cotton Belt by states and by cotton 
quality reporting districts. 

Copies may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing offices of the Cotton Division, 
AMS, USDA: Marketing Information 
Section, Box 8074-Crosstown Station, 
Memphis 4; Southeastern Area Office, 
Box 7068-Station C, Atlanta; South 
Central Area Office, Box 8014-Cross- 
town Station, Memphis 4; Southwestern 
Area Office, Room 506, U.S. Terminal 
Annex Bldg., Dallas 22; Western Area 
Office, Box 2328, Phoenix. 


Honored by A&M 


A. L. WARD, Dallas, advisor to the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
research and educational division, has 
been honored again by his alma mater, 
Texas A&M. Members of the Agronomy 
Society have elected Ward, as a cotton 
industry leader, to crown the king at 
their annual Cotton Ball, April 11. He 
also will make a brief talk on the impor- 
tance of cotton at the school’s traditional 
cotton observance. 
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@ $1 Million Asked 
For Weevil War 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS for boll 
weevil research was requested from a 
Senate subcommittee April 1 by Robert 
R. Coker, Hartsville, S.C., and George 
S. Buck, Jr., National Cotton Council 
spokesmen. 


Senator Richard Russell said that 
the industry had been negligent in not 
asking for it sooner. 

Present boll weevil research funds 
are $152,130 a year. Annual loss to 
weevils is placed at $351 million. 


New Plant in Mexico 


Hercules Powder Co. and Mexican 
citizens own a new naval stores plant 
at Ciudad Hidalgo, Mexico. Corbu Indus- 
trial will make chemicals from pine. 


Quality Control 
(Continued from Page 20) 


plers are manufactured by several manu- 
facturers of oil milling machinery. In 
all instances where such automatic 
samplers have been installed during the 
past several years, they have completely 
justified their cost. The units are rela- 
tively small and compact and are timed 
to draw small samples every minute and 
can be easily adjusted for drawing sam- 
ples at longer intervals if desired. Such 
samplers are easily attached to vertical 
columns or troughs leading from bin 
conveyors or elevators and the samples 
are taken regularly from falling streams 
of cottonseed or soybeans as well as the 
various products produced. 

“The one exception, I believe, is the 
taking of samples of linters and hull 
fiber manufactured in the processing of 
cottonseed, and possibly of oil produced, 
which samples are generally taken with 
an official oil probe which can be opened 
after it has been submerged in the oil. 
The thorough mixing and reducing of 
samples drawn for mill control is equal- 
ly important as the sampling. This can 
be accomplished, also, by mechanical 
means. If such means are not available, 
the large samples drawn should be 
placed on a clean surface and thoroughly 
mixed by turning over the sample by 
use of the hands or a small shovel or 
scoop for five to 10 minutes (do not stir 
since such procedure generally causes 
segregation of light and heavy par- 
ticles.) The mixed sample should then 
be flattened out and quartered and the 
sample for analysis taken from opposite 
quarters. The samples when finally pre- 
pared should be placed in air-tight con- 
tainers for sending to the chemist for 
analysis. 

“Proper correlation of analytical data 
covering receipts of your raw materials 
with the analytical data from each de- 
partment of your mill can reliably show 
the probable gain or loss in your mill’s 
operations if a proper system of accu- 
rate and representative sampling is 
carried out. It would be well for each 
of you to bear in mind that accurate 
analytical data is of vital importance in 
today’s oilseed crushing operations, and 
there is every indication that failure to 
obtain such data can mean the difference 
between profit and loss and, in some 
cases, may determine whether your mill 
continues to operate or falis out of the 
competitive race,” he concluded. 
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New Publications 


TEXAS EXPERIMENT STATION 
ISSUES RECENT DATA 


Texas Experiment Station has recent- 
ly issued several new progress reports 
and bulletins on cotton. 

Harvesting cotton with mechanical 
pickers and strippers at College Station 
in 1957 is the subject of Progress Re- 
port 2011, prepared by L. H. Wilkes, 
associate professor, department of agri- 
cultural engineering. 

Progress Report 2012, the effect of 
bed type on cotton yields and soil salini- 
ty from using highly saline irrigation 
waters in the El] Paso Valley during 
1956-57, was prepared by D. E. Longe- 
necker and P. J. Lyerly, assistant agro- 
nomist and superintendent, respectively, 
of the E] Paso Valley Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ysleta, Texas. Longenecker and 
Lyerly also have prepared Progress Re- 
port 2013, dealing with the effect of 
soil amendments on cotton yields and 
chemical and physical conditions of 
heavy saline soils in the El] Paso Valley 
during 1956-57. 

Progress Report 2016 contains infor- 
mation on the effect of irrigation dif- 
ferentials and planting dates on yield 
of cotton in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley. This report was prepared by C. J. 
Gerard, associate soil physicist, C. A. 
Burleson, associate agronomist, both 
with the Lower Rio Grande Valley Ex- 
periment Station at Weslaco, Texas; 
J. W. Biggar, associate soil scientist, 
Experiment Station, Davis, Calif., and 

. R. Cowley, superintendent, Lower 
Rio Grande Valley Experiment Station, 
Weslaco. 

Bulletin MP-223 deals with using 
rainfall records as guides to predict 
yields of cotton on drylands of the High 
and Rolling Plains of Texas, and the in- 
formation was compiled by Earl Bur- 
nett and W. C. Moldenhauer, soil scien- 
ists, USDA. Burnett also is superinten- 
dent of the Big Spring Field Station. 

A summary of the income varations 
due to yields on dryland cotton farms 
on the High Plains of Texas is contained 
in Bulletin MP-236, prepared by J. R. 
Martin and R. J. Hildreth, former re- 
search assistant and associate professor, 
respectively, department of agricultural 
economics and sociology. 





Dick Kilgore Dies at 55 


Godfrey Dixon (Dick) Kilgore of 
Brenham, Texas, died March 30, after 
a brief illness. He was 55. 

Born in Waller County, near Hemp- 
stead, he came to Brenham 35 years ago. 
Since that time he has been employed 
by the Brenham Cotton Oil and Manu- 
facturing Co. as a bookkeeper. He was 
also owner of the Dick Kilgore Elec- 
tric Co. 

Kilgore attended Sam Houston State 
College in Huntsville, and in 1934 
married the former Pauline Sommer. 
He was a past exalted ruler of the 
BPOE No. 979 of Brenham, a Mason 
and a member of the First Baptist 
Church of Brenham. 

Survivors include his wife, and two 
sisters Mrs. Ted W. Morris of Houston, 
and Mrs. J. T. Edwards of Austin. 


Wool Supplies Lower 
World wool supplies will be slightly 
smaller than estimated earlier, USDA 


says. Volume is about the same as in 
1956-57. 
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@ World To Produce 
More Edible Oil 


FATS AND OILS production through- 
out the world, which has been increasing 
about three percent annually for a dec- 
ade, will continue upward in 1958. The 
increase will be in edible oils, with a re- 
duction in drying oils supplies. 

These are the conclusions of the Fats 
and Oils Section, United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Rome. 
The Press has received a comprehensive 
Commodity Report, Fats and Oils No. 7, 
from D. Ridler of the Fats and Oils Sec- 
tion. This contains analyses of past 
trends and the outlook, and statistics 
compiled to mid-December, 1957. It sells 
for 25 cents per copy. 

“World production is expected to re- 
main heavy in 1958,” says the summary 
of the outlook. 

“U.S. output is forecast at 6,800,000 
tons, two percent above 1957. Food fats 
and oils output will be larger, but lin- 
seed oil production will be sharply cur- 
tailed. Heavy supplies of groundnuts 
(peanuts) will be available from West 
Africa, and the Mediterranean olive har- 
vest is above average. Output in India 
will probably be larger, but adverse crop 
conditions in China have been reported. 

“World supplies of liquid edible oils 
are expected to be larger, and the grad- 
ual upward trend in copra output should 
continue. World supplies of drying oils, 
principally linseed, will be reduced. Im- 
port demand may not expand in 1958, 
due to full domestic recovery in some 
producing countries, and financial re- 
straint on general demand in others. The 
general level of prices in 1958 is likely 
to remain close to end-1957 levels. The 
margin between oil and oilseed prices 
has widened, and some recovery in the 
latter could be expected.” 


Plains Research Discussed 


Research to expand markets for cotton 
from the High Plains was discussed 
March 22 at a meeting at Texas Tech, 
Lubbock. Students in industrial design 
would work on the proposed project. 


PERMANENT MAGNETS 
Individually 

Engineered 

for YOUR 

Gin... 


Send for details 


MAGNI-POWER CO. e Wooster, Ohio 


i 
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@ Cotton Manufacturers 
Set April Meeting 


THE ANNUAL three-day meeting of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Institute—which this year will empha- 
size textile market development, foreign 
and national trade policies and federal 
cotton policy—will open April 9 in Hoi- 
lywood Beach, Fla., with a board of 
directors meeting. 

Robert C. Jackson, executive vice- 
president of ACMI, said that about 900 
persons are expected at the convention, 
at the Hollywood Beach Hotel. The In- 
stitute is the central trade association 
of the American textile industry. 

U. S. Senator Richard Russell will 
make the main address on the final day, 
Saturday, April 12. 


The convention proper will open 
Thursday, April 10, with an address by 
ACMI President L. G. Hardman, Jr., 
Commerce, Ga. A _ panel discussion, 
moderated by F. E. Grier of Greenwood, 
S.C., chairman of the Institute’s econo- 
mic policy committee, will follow. 

The panel will include Halbert M. 
Jones of Laurinburg C., ACMI’s 
first vice-president, who will offer an 
economic analysis of the industry ; 
William E. Clark of New York, vice- 
president of the United States Rubber 
Co., who will discuss the problems of 
textile market development and expan- 
sion; and William E. Reid of New York, 
president of Riegel Textile Corp., who 
will talk on market development and ex- 
pansion. 


J. M. Cheatham, president of Dundee 
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1007 EAST 
TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 


BRADEN STEEL 
IMPLEMENT SHEDS 
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When the cost of a Braden steel fireproof implement shed is compared 
with the cost of an insured wooden implement shed of the same size— 
you will find the sturdy, easy-to-erect Braden Steel Implement Shed is by 


Write today for prices 


GRAIN STORAGE BUILDINGS — SEED HOUSES 
GIN BUILDINGS — COTTON HOUSES — WAREHOUSES 
MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINGS 
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Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga., will speak 
Friday, April 11, on national policies as 
related to textiles. Andrew J. Cothran, 
secretary of the Graniteville Co., Gran- 
iteville, S.C., will talk on tax policy pros- 
pects. Cothran is chairman of ACMI’s 
tax committee. 

Also on Friday, C. A. Cannon, presi- 
dent of Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N.C., 
and chairman of the special committee 
on cotton policy, will speak on national 
cotton policy. J. Craig Smith, president 
of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., will 
speak on foreign trade policy. 

Resolutions will be presented and offi- 
cers elected on Saturday. If precedent 
is followed, Jones will step up to the 
presidency and James A. Chapman, Sr. 
of Inman, S.C., second vice-president 
will become first vice-president. 


e 
Deming Gin To Modernize 
Anthony Farmers’ Gin 

Ginning facilities and operating pro- 
cedure are being remodelled and mod- 
ernized at Anthony Farmers’ Gin, Inc., 
Anthony, Texas, Irvin Woodward, own- 
er, has announced. 

Deming Gin, Inc., a cotton ginning and 
gin service firm with headquarters in 
Deming, N.M., has been contracted to 
engineer, erect, and put into operation 
the new machinery that will make the 
Anthony plant one of the most modern 
gins in the Southwest. 

All improvements, Woodward said, 
have been directed at doing a quality 
ginning job on mechanically and rough 
hand-harvested 1517 cotton. He pointed 
out, however, that the installation of 
by-passes on all machinery would make 
the new plant completely versatile so 
that an intelligent ginner can adapt his 
ginning to the type cotton that is being 
ginned at any given time, and thereby 
protect the inherent high quality of the 
1517 Upland cotton grown in the Mesil- 
la Valley. 

In charge of the entire modernization 
program for the Anthony plant is Bill 
Griffin, president and general manager 
of Deming Gin, Inc. Griffin is president 
of the New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation and president of the Deming 
Chamber of Commerce. He also serves as 
director of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association; advisory director of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association; and 
is a member of New Mexico A&M Cot- 
ton Advisory Committee. He has been 
operating and constructing cotton gins 
in New Mexico for the past 10 years at 
Animas, Deming, and Artesia. 

Assisting in the construction and op- 
eration will be Leo J. Seiter, general 
superintendent of Deming Gin, Inc. 
Seiter has the background of having 
spent four years as machinery erector 
and trouble shooter for one of the major 
manufacturers of cotton gin machinery. 
His travels in this work took him to 
Iran, Iraq, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, the 
Sudan, Mexico, and Central America. 

Upon completion of construction work 
on the new gin, Seiter will remain in 
Anthony to work with head ginner Gar- 
land Puliss in developing a modern 
operating system at the local plant. 


@ MR. AND MRS. C. W. WAL- 
LACE, West Monroe, La., recently ob- 
served their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary. He is manager of Union Oil Mill 
and past president of National Cotton- 
seed Products Association; and “Charlie 
and Mabel” have friends throughout the 
cotton industry who extend best wishes. 
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More Yield Per Acre—Trithion® not only boosts cotton production, but it also increases yields of 
tomatoes, peppers, ornamentals and citrus. It controls 104 common insects and mites on 32 major crops 


Amazing New Trithion Costs Less Per Acre 
Because It Has Longer Residual Action 


When Trithion is applied to cotton, it protects it against 
mites, aphids and the cotton leaf perforator. Net result: 
you'll get better cotton, bigger profits year after year. 

Better tell the planters in your area to . . . Trithion. 
Once they've tried this potent new insecticide-miticide, 
chances are they'll stick with it—the way Trithion sticks 
to cotton. 

It not only clings to the crop, but it also has /asting 
residual action. That means fewer applications. And that 
makes Stauffer’s Trithion much more economical in the 


long run. It pays for itself many times over. 

It's easier to handle, too—and /ess hazardous to apply 
than many organic phosphates. 

Most local dealers stock Trithion in dust and liquid 
forms. BHC technical pellets and a complete line of dust 
concentrates are also available. 

For complete information, write Stauffer Chemical 
Company, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
® TRITHION is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in princi 


pal countries) for O, O-diethyl S-p-chlorophenyl thiomethyl phospborodi- 
thioate, an insecticide 


Stauffer Wew York + San Francisco + Houston - Omaha + Los Angeles - Tampa 


TF: North Portiand + Weslaco + Lubbock - Harvey + North Little Rock 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per 


insertion. Include your firm name 


and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 


Thursday morning of week of iesue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


POR SALE—New V. D. Anderson Expeller parts. 
New Fairbanks Morse 16° x 12’ 80,000 lbs. sus- 
pension bearing pipe lever hopper scale. Oil refin- 
ing equipment, oil screening tank, Vogt oil chiller, 
". 36°. and 30” filter presses, California heavy 
pellet mills eg with pellet coolers, 
and 650 hp. T.E.F.C. motors, Carter 
gyrator screen, five-hi cracking rolls, scale 
tanks, complete with Poieds seales, Richardson 
scales, meal coolers, pumps, and motors. Contact 
Lee Atherton of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—Filter presses, screening tanks, single 
and twin motor Anderson Super Duo expellers, 
l4l-caw linters, baling presses, car unloader, 
Bauer #199 seed cleaners, Bauer #153 and 403 
separating units, bar and disc hullers, 72” and 86” 
stack cookers, 72” 4-hi stack cookers for French 
expellers with enclosed drive, 42” and 60” rolls, 
boilers, hydraulic press room equipment.—V. A. 
Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—All-steel vertical oil storage tanks. 
16-11'0" O.D. x 21° 0” high. 8-20°0" O.D. x 20°0" 
high. 2-36'0" O.D. x 47°38" high. Including man- 
holes, ladders and walkway. All welded. Also 1-100 
h.p. and 1-80 h.p. Erie City boilers, 150 Ibs. pres- 
sure, complete with natural gas burners and auxil- 
jary equipment. All above purchased new in 1949. 
Used only short time. Contact Lee Atherton, 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers. Fil- 
ter presses. D-K 90” 5-high all-steel cooker; 2 
French 5-high 72” expeller cookers. Bauer 199— 

seed cleaner. Bauer 153 separating unit. But- 
ters milling machine. Carver 176-saw Tru-line 
gummer. Carver double-drum hull beater. 141-saw 
Carver linters. Double-box linter press. Bar hul- 
lers. Attrition mills. 20” to 80” fans. Motors: 75 
h.p. and under. Starting boxes and switches.— 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 159 Howell St.. 
Dallas, Texas. Telephone RI-7-5958. 





USED GIN EQUIPMENT 
BARGAINS 


14° Murray Bur Machine 
(Less supports, inlet & outlet 
conveyors). All new cylinders, 
bearings and belts 
Rebuilt 24-shelf Tower 
Driers, Each 1,000.00 
18” Hull Vacuums 
(like new), Each 
72” Continental Separator with 
Vacuum (like new) 
52%" Murray Separator 
(no vacuum) 
562%" Murray Separators 
(completely new), Each 
Murray Horizontal 
Press Pump 
Continental Vertical 
Press Pump 
Murray 80-Saw Mote 
Section Gin Stands, Each 
Murray 30° Multi-blade Fan 
Continental Multi-blade Fan 
30” Claridge Fan 
Double 35” Murray Fan 
Single 40° Murray Fan 
Double 40° Murray Fan 
45” Claridge Fan 
Multi-blade 


POWER UNITS 


L-3000 Le Roi 
RXISV Le Roi 
D-1000 Le Roi, 
GMC Diesel 671, 


$4,000.00 


240.00 
700.00 
330.00 
,330.00 
850.00 
850.00 


,100.00 
185.00 
185.00 
160.00 
340.00 
320.00 
450.00 


310.00 


$4,000.00 
4,000.00 
900.00 
2,200.00 


100 h.p 
130 h.p 


(All above gin equipment has 
90-day Warranty) 


WONDER STATE MFG. CO. 


Paragould, Ark. 

















INSPECTIONS and appreisal. Dismantle and in- 
stallation.-Osear V. Shultz, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas. 

OIL “MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oi] screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single press 
expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen Riddle, 
Pennsylvania. 


Cin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Two ; complete, all-steel, all-electric 
late model Murray gins. One 5-80 and one 4-90, 
both with all grid bar cleaners, 4-cylinder air- 
lines, 2-72” T-cylinder incline cleaners, 14’ A 
machines, Super Mitchells, Moss lint cleaners, 
Murray Big Reel driers with 3 million BTU heat- 
ers, all-steel Murray presses. Each gin has extra 
large Murray sectional building with two extra 
large steel warehouses. Five room modern office 
with 50° truck scales, and several acres of land. 
Gins are in good condition, located in good water, 
all-irrigated belt and doing good business. Phone 
SWift 9-4940, Lubbock, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Lint elagness: 5-80 1951 Murray saw 
type complete, 4-00 Lummus Jets complete with 
Hartzell fan and 30 h.p. motor. Gins: 4-80 Conti- 
nental F3 brush, 5-80 Continental F3 AB, 5-90 
Gullett, 4-80 Continental Model C brush with 30 
fronts, 3-80 Model C brush, 12-80 glass front 
Murrays and lint flue for 4, 4-80 glass front Lum- 
mus and lint flue, 1-80 Continental Model E brush, 
1-80 1949 Lummus. Huller cleaner feeders: 7-80 
Continental Double X, 4-80 Lummus LEF’s, 1-80 
Lummus MEF. Cleaners: 1-52” 8-cylinder V-drive 
Stacy, 1-72” 6-cylinder Murray blow-in type, 1-8’ 
wide, 6-cylinder Lummus, 1-52” 4-cylinder Conti- 
nental. Driers: One 14-sheif tower drier with 
burner, 2 Murray Big Reels, one 16-section and 
one 12-section Lummus Thermo-cleaner. Separa- 
tors: 2-72” Murrays, 1-52” Murray, 1-52” Conti- 
nental, 1-52” Gullett, 1-72" Lummus. Bur ma- 
chines: 2-10 Wichitas with 3-cylinder after- 
cleaners, 1-10° Continental with long overflow 
conveyor and steel platform, 1-14’ steel Hardwicke- 
Etter with steel platform, 1-14’ all-steel, V-~drive 
Lummus, 1-10° all-steel Lummus with 5-cylinder 
built-in after cleaner, 1-14° Stacy. Conveyor dis- 
tributors: One 5-60” and one 5-66” Mitchells, one 
4-80 Lummus. Presses: One Continental steel 
bound up-packing, one Lummus all-steel up-pack- 
ing with pump and tramper. One Murray all-steel 
down-packing. One all-steel Hardwicke-Etter single 
box.Pumps: One each Murray, Continental, Lum- 
mus, Cen-Tennial and Alamo. Seed scales: One 
set Hardwicke-Etter, one set Lummus. Engines: 
One V-8 Le Roi, one Twin Six MM, one 6-cylinder 
MM, one 6-cylinder Buda, one 6-cylinder Wauke- 
sha. Electric motors and fans in various sizes. 
Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones OR-4-9626 and 
OR-4-7847, Abilene, Texas. 


HAVE new all-steel bolted gin building 36’ x 93’ 
x 24° wall, 26° x 36’ engine room, double suction, 
erected on your foundation, $11,000. We build 
seed houses, warehouses, compresses, any type of 
steel building. Call Marvin R. Mitchell, WH-8-6346, 
Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete Continental gin plant, corn 
sheller and all equipment. All in operation last 
year. Priced to sell.—Eugene Sulak, Route 1, 
West, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete 4-80 saw air blast Model 
C gins, all-steel up-packing paragon press, E.J. 
tramper, triplex pump base tank and cover, all 
Continental. Press alone worth the price of the 
outfit—$7,500._-James C. Mann, phone 2267, Cov- 
ington, Ga. 


FOR SALE—One complete Murray gin with 24- 
shelf tower drier and 220 h.p. MM gas engine. 
Perfect condition. Will sell to be moved or to be 


run. This gin closed this December, 1957, due to 
manager's retirement. Write or call Vernon 
Schrade, CHurchill 5-3304 or CHurchill 5-3347, 
Rowlett, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Complete gin plants. Sessnd hand 
and reconditioned gin 


FOR SALE—2-72” Continental square condensers 
with bottom discharge lint slides and duct. In 
good condition.—-Acuff Co-op Gins, Route 1, Lub- 
bock, Texas. Phone TH 2- 2632. 

FOR SALE— Bargain. | Located ii in » Arkansas before 
removing. 1-10" Continental bur machine with 
approximately 30° overflow conveyor, steel plat- 
form and supports, 4-60" Lummus conveyor dis- 
tributor, 4-80 glass front Murray gins, one 14- 
shelf tower drier with burner.- Bil Smith, Box 
a Phones OR-4-9626 and OR-4-7847, Abilene, 
‘exas. 


LUMMUS COMBER — latest model for sale— 
Complete: cat-walks, supports, piping, ete. Like 
new. Make offer first letter.-C. D. Larmore, 836 
North Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. 











GINNERS—For any of your machinery or supply 
needs, from individual items to complete plants, 
or when you have machinery for sale or trade, 
contact us. Visit us at Booth No. 110 at the 
Texas Cotton Ginner’s Convention in Dallas.- 
R. B. Strickland & .. 18-A Hackberry St., 
Telephones: Day PL-2- 8141, Night PL-3-7929, 
Waco, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Three modern gins. Machinery enly 
to be moved. All three equipped with lint cleaners 
and driers. Price range from $20,000 to $30,000. 
Any one of these gins is a real bargain. Soil 
Bank has eliminated cotton in their territory.— 
Jim Hall, P. O. Box 751, Phone: Riverside 1-1393, 
Dallas, Texas. 





FOR SALE— 4-60” Mitchell ‘Supers with hot air 
equipment, 4-60” Mitchell Super Jems with after 
cleaners, all-stee] conveyor distributor, miscellan- 
eous Murray equipment..-G. 8S. Moore, Oakwood, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE Simplex eeel bound press, Conti- 
nental down-packing with EJ tramper, ram and 
cylinder in good condition, $3,750.—James C. 
Mann, Phone: 4931, Conyers, Ga. 


SPECIAL Victim of Soil Bank. Complete 3-90 
Continental with impact, tower drier, lint clean- 
ers, and push button control. Practically new. See 
or call G. D. Varn, Ehrhardt, S.C. Phones: 
3882-3241. 


FOR SALE- Murray “all-steel, downdraft conden- 
ser in excellent condition...Hub Gin Co., Harlin- 
gen, Texas. 

5-80 saw Continental F3's, 
5-80 saw late model Murrays, 4-80 saw double 
moting automatic Lummus. Feeders: 5-60” Super 
Mitchells, 5-67" Continental 4-X, 5-67” Continen- 
tal double X, 4-66” large Hardwicke-Etter with 
4-cylinder after cleaners. Separators: 1-72” Con- 
tinental, 1-52” Hardwicke-Etter. Distributors: 
One Continental for 5-80 or 5-90. Cleaners: Two 
6-cylinder Continentals. Incidentals: One short 
stroke EJ tramper, Continental and Murray ram 
and casing, Continental burner, Continental 2- 
trough drier, seed scales, fans, saw cylinders, and 
other items. I will be at the Adolphus Hotel 
during the Convention.—-R. . Kimbell, Kimbell 
Used Gin Machinery Co., Phone 3372, Box 456, 
Earth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Stands: 


FOR SALE—2 triple-saw Continental | steel bur 
machines. - keview Farmers Coop Gin, Lake- 
view, Texas. Phone 961. 

GINNERS NOTICE—I plan to attend the Gin- 
ners Convention at Dallas April 13 thru 15. Will 
make headquarters at the Hinckley Gin Supply 
Company Booth No. 34. Due to the Soil Bank 
taking a large part of the cotton acreage out of 
production, we have plenty of bargains. Entire 
all-steel outfits and plants. Driers, cleaners, bur 
machines, separators, conveyor distributors, feed- 
ers, gin stands, all-steel] and steelbound presses, 
trampers, pumps, fans, condensers, lint cleaners, 
piping and transmission items like pulleys, floor 
stands, bearings, etc. Come to Dallas to see me 
and I will save yee Be | of money.—Sam 


FOR SALE-—-3-80 saw " ll-steel ‘late model gin 
outfit complete, 1950 Model Mitchell Super units, 
distributor, separator, 4-cylinder overhead clean- 
ers, condenser, double box all-steel press, pump 
and tramper, Mitchell drier, butane tank, fans, 
piping and fittings, seed bin, and truck scales. 
Will sell all or in parts. A bargain!—P. A. 
Bennet, Vaiden, Miss. 
FOR SALE Cheap. To be moved. Located at 
Kingston, Oklahoma. Three-stand Mitchell con- 
veyor distributor, three super Mitchell machines, 
three 1949 Model 80-saw, all-steel Cen-Tennial 
Commander gins with lint flue and connections. 
One 100 h.p. electric motor with starters, switches, 
conduit, eable and V-belt drive, one set of trans- 








—Sam 
Phone REgent 5-3764, West Memphis, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE-—52” 6-cylinder Murray cleaner, 5-80 
saw Mitchell conveyor distributor with change 
bale valves. 10° Hardwicke-Etter bur extractor, 
1949 Model complete with all conveyors. The 
above machinery is all late model and in good 
shape.—Morris Gillet, Lyford, Texas. 
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. shafts, pulleys, belting, conveyor and 
telescoping. The above priced at $2,500, or will 
sell separately. Contact Jim Hall, Phone Riverside 
1-1393, P. O. Box 751, Dailas, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Steel press Continental up-packing 
complete with EJ tramper, pump and ram, in 
extra good condition, $5,250.James C. Mann, 
Phone: 4931, Conyers, Ga. 
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Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Complete gin plants and used gin 
machinery.—Sam Clements, West Memphis, Ark. 


WANTED—2-10' Lummus center feed bur ma- 
chines with built-in 5-cylinder aftercleaners, all- 
steel. Advise price, year model, etc.—N. B. Embry 
Gin, Amherst, Texas. 


WANTED—Four 176-saw high leg M4 Carver 
linters. Must be cheap for cash. Call or write 
Helena Cotton Oil Company, Inc., Helena, Ark. 


He Personnel Ads 


WANTED—Ginner for June and July. 4-80 Mun- 
ger brush system. Plant in excellent condition. 
. experience, and salary desired. Must 
. Write Box VB, The Cotton Gin and Oil 

Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diese] engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
° ~ “ageeeae Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 











SEE US for good used re-built engines, MM 
parts, belt lace, and Seal-Skin belt dressing.— 
Fort Worth Machinery Company, (Rear) 913 East 
Berry Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—(1) 150 HP New GE Slipring 
Motor, 3/60/440/720 RPM, Type M, Ball 
Bearing, Open Dripproof. $3,875.00 Net. 
(2) 200 HP New Master, Slipring Motor, 
3/60/440/900 RPM, Ball Bearing, Open 
Dripproof. — W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC 
CO., 3200 Grand Ave., Dallas, Texas. 











FOR SALE—40 h.p. Moline and 40 h.p. 
engines, rebuilt good as new, 
butane. Climax R61, 150 h.p., good shape, with 
silent chain drive, $400 each.—Manofsky Gin Com- 
pany, Phone C5-3698 or C5-2422, Bay City, Texas. 


Buda 
natural gas or 


FOR SALE—Cotton planting seed. Twenty-one 
tons first year Stormking variety. Rio Grande 
Valley grown, hand picked, low moisture, excel- 
lent germination. Custom ginned by Buske Gin 
and stored in Shiner, Texas. Classed as Good and 
Strict Middling and over 1% inch stapie length. 
Contact Dan Everson, Phone 157, Gonzales, Texas 


FOR SALE—One L-3000 Le Roi 12-cylinder, 370 
h.p. engine with drive complete.—Wells Farmers 
Co-op Gins, Rt. 3, O'Donnell, Texas. Jess O. Goode, 
manager. 





Nosey Ewes Fooled 


Odor experts are saving the 
lives of newborn lambs by con- 
fusing the maternal instincts of 
ewes, says New Mexico Extension 
Service. 

Ewes that have had twins often 
neglect the lamb born first and 
give all their attention to the later 
arrival. Mrs. LaVerne Case of 
Great Bend, Kan., noticed this 
maternal misbehavior and dis- 
covered an unusual way to pre- 
vent it: She used the new space 
freshener that destroys odors and 
sprayed it on the neglected lamb. 
She also sprayed it on the mother’s 
nose. Immediately the mother gave 
equal attention to each offspring. 

The trick also works when two 
ewes have lambs—one with twins 
and the other with a single that 
dies. In this case, one of the twins 
is sprayed and given over to the 
lambless mother, who promptly ac- 
cepts it. By the time the deodoriz- 
ing effect of the spray has disap- 
peared, a lasting family relation- 
ship has been established. 
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FOR SALE—1-125 h.p. G-A-W 12% x 16 2-cylin- 
der, 2-cycle, natural gas Cooper Bessemer engine. 
New heads and new governor. Air tanks and air 
jammer, all for $750, Madill, Oklahoma. Contact 
— Hall, phone Riverside 1-1393, Box 751, Dallas, 
‘exas. 


FOR SALE—One 300 h.p., 700 RPM, 440 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, slipring Westinghouse electric 
motor.—R. W. Kimbell, Box 456, Earth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—70-17' long 4” boiler tubes.—Bill 
Smith, Box 694, Phenes OR-4-9626 and OR-4-7847, 
Abilene, Texas. 





Soybean Carryover Will 
Be 35 Million Bushels 


Soybean carryover next Oct.1 will be 
about 35 million bushels. This USDA 
estimate is about five million bushels 
below the carryover forecast made in 
January and about 15 million less than 
had been expected last fall. 

USDA now anticipates that the soy- 
bean crush this season will be 335 mil- 
lion bushels, about 20 million more than 
the previous high of 1956-57. Exports 
are forecast at around 90 million 
bushels, up five million from last season. 

The expected carryover is about seven 
percent of the crop, and is 25 million 
bushels more than at the beginning of 
the 1957-58 season. 


New Mexico Groups Plan 
Cotton Promotions 


New Mexico State Unit, National 
Cotton Council, and Cotton Ginners’ 
Association are busy with plans for two 
major promotions, National Cotton 
Week and the New Mexico Maid of Cot- 
ton Contest. 

Marshall Thompson, Unit chairman, 
is developing plans for the two events, 
W. L. Griffin, president of the Ginners’ 
Association, informed members in a re- 
cent letter. May 14-19 are the dates for 
National Cotton Week, and the state’s 
Maid of Cotton will be chosen June 27 
at the Ginners’ Association convention 
at Ruidoso. 


New Publications 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
ANNOUNCES BULLETINS 


National Safety Council has issued 
two publications. “Rules for Safety” is 
designed for employees. “Five Minute 
Safety Talks for Foremen” contains 52 
talks for use in explaining safety rules. 

Free descriptive brochures are avail- 
able from National Safety Council, 42! 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11. 





Africa Has More Peanuts 


Peanut output in leading Aferican 
areas which supply many world markets 
will be larger this season. 

USDA reports a 10 percent rise in 
peanut production in French West 
Africa to a 1957 total of 1,150,000 tons 
(unshelled). Portuguese Guinea will 
produce 44,000 tons for export and 
Gambia’s forecast is 100,000 tons. 


Egypt Hikes Exports 


Egypt exported 86 percent more cot- 
ton during the first four months of the 


current season than a year earlier. 
Nearly half of the 353,000 bales shipped 
went to Russia, USDA reports. 
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e Crushers and Tech Are 


Hosts to Stockmen 


ONE HUNDRED livestock leaders were 
guests of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association March 31 at a banquet in 
Lubbock. About 25 oil mill representa- 
tives and Association officials repre- 
sented the host organization. 

The event preceded the April 1 Texas 
Tech Cattle Feeders’ Day, at which re- 
sults of research with cottonseed prod- 
ucts, under a Texas Association fellow- 
ship, were presented. 

Lubbock Cotton Oil Mill, Plains Co- 
operative Oil Mill and Western Cotton- 
oil Co. were hosts at a barbecue at noon 
on April 1. 

Kenneth O. Lewis, field representa- 
tive, National Cottonseed Products Asso- 


KENNETH O. LEWIS, NCPA re- 
search and educational division field 
representative, was moderator of a 
panel discussion at the Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association banquet. 


ciation research and educational divi- 
sion, was master of ceremonies at the 
banquet. A panel discussed livestock 
feeding developments. Participants were 
Allen Heidebrecht, Western Cottonoil 
Co.; Dr. Arnold Nelson, Oklahoma Ex- 
periment Station; John Jones, Texas 
Experiment Station; Norman Moser, 
president, Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Association, DeKalb; Harrie 
Winston, ranchman, Snyder; and J. F. 
Kidd, livestock feeder, Plainview. 

W. L. Stangel, livestock leader who is 
retiring as dean of agriculture at Texas 
Tech, was presented with a _ bronze 
plaque by J. W. Simmons, Jr., Dallas, 
president of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. 

Stangel presided at the Feeders’ Day 
and Tom Neff, graduate student who 
has held the Texas Association fellow- 
ship this year, presented results of feed- 
ing tests. 


Analyze Textile Markets 


Market analysis which aids the textile 
industry will be one of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the Textile Market Research 
Conference, May 6-7, at the Hotel Statler, 
New York City. National Cotton Council 
sponsors the meeting. 
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Landlubbers Study Whale Oil 


HALE OIL, of which Oklahoma pro- 

duces not one —e is being studied 
by scientists in the land-locked state. 
There research may influence cottonseed 
and other oils. 

The Daily O’Collegian, student news- 
paper, tells the story of research with 
whale oil at the land-grant college, Okla- 
homa State University. 

Sperm whale oil research is now in its 
fourth year at Oklahoma State univer- 
sity. The project, one of the most uni- 
ue on the books of the Oklahoma State 

oundation, is supported by a grant 


from the Carlisle Chemical Works, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


The grant was awarded, unsolicited, 
to study better utilization of sperm oil 
and to train two Ph.Ds in chemistry. 
J. P. Friedrich, Stillwater, a graduate 
of Missouri School of Mines, is present 
holder of the grant. 

“It now appears that sperm oil can be 
competitive with other raw materials as 
a source of hydroxy acids, high mole- 
cular weight diols and hydroxy esters in 
such fields as plasticizers, humectants 
and paint formulations,” reports Henry 





available about July 1, 1958. 


motor. 


1—42” 5 high roller mill with 6” 


French Oil Machinery works, 6” 


with 30 HP G.E. Motor, 
RPM Falk reducer Type 5E2. 


by 1 4” 


45 RPM. 


and motors rewound 1951. 


AZanchon Catton Mil 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


P. O. Box 248 
PHONE: AMHERST 8-5353 





Listed Below are pieces of used machinery for 


sale. These are all in operation at the present time and will be 


|—48” 5 high roller mill with Carver feeder roll, V-belt interdrive, complete 
with 40 HP 220/440 volt, 900 R.P.M. U. S. totally enclosed induction 


x 4 screen feeder, V-belt interdrive, 
complete with 30 HP, 220/440 volt, 900 RPM, Allis-Chalmers Type 
ARZ totally enclosed induction motor. 


|—French cooker drier, 72” diameter, steam jacketed, 4 stage complete with 
top mounted “Frenco” closed bevel drive, including silent chain drive and 
15 HP, 440 volt, totally enclosed 900 RPM motor. 


1—84” diameter 4 stage Buckeye cooker drier, steam jacketed, rebuilt with 
cast leg frame 28” 
miter gear, top drive, with coupling for direct motor drive. Complete 
220/440 volt, 


1—60” inside diameter French type cooker consisting of four 22” high 
thick plates 70” diameter. Top section 
with a 22” outside diameter manhole. Complete with 15 HP Allis- 
Chalmers explosion proof vertical motor, Type APZZ, totally enclosed 
fan cooled, mounted on Falk 155-62D vertical motorized gear reducer, 


thick sections and four 4” 


2—V. D. Anderson Twin Motor “Super Duo” expellers, Shop No. 4449 and 
6475. Each unit with direct drive from 40 HP Louis Allis squirrel cage 
motors, Type ABA, 440 volt, 1750 RPM. Each with 14’ long conditioner 
chamber with 35 HP, 440 volt, 1750 RPM motor. New shafts installed 


COTTONSEED 


above floor, closed 


1750 RPM mounted on 420 


PRODUCTS 


FRESNO. CALIFORNIA 
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Johnston, chemistry professor and tech- 
nical advisor on the project along with 
a . Dermer, chemistry department 
ea 


Johnston believes hydroxy esters from 
the oil, obtained from the head cavities 
and blubber of sperm whales, may pro- 
duce lubricants superior to castor oil 
and similar products. Hydroxy acids, 
which include lactic acid in milk, have 
many industrial uses. 

Although the results of the study may 
ultimately give the sperm oil industry a 
shot in the arm, Johnston emphasizes 
that the study is pure research with no 
immediate commercial goals in mind. 

“Friedrich is doing original research,” 
says Johnston, “and is now approaching 
the point where the profit begins to 
show, where no other researcher has ever 
ventured, as far as we know.” 

Because of resistance to pressure and 
heat, sulphurized sperm oil is widely 
used as a lubricant in automic transmis- 
sions. However, its greatest commercial 
use is as a cutting oil. 

Its usefulness as a cutting oil is indi- 
rectly responsible for the research 
project at Oklahoma State. The Carlisle 
Chemical Works is a subsidiary of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machinery Co., which 
became interested in the oil because it is 
used in nearly all the company’s milling 
operations. 


@ Cotton Mills Solve 


Problem of Dust 


GINNERS and U.S. cotton mills may 
profit from a British invention. Dust 
disease in the cotton industry in Britain, 
called byssinosis, is being solved, says 
British Information Service. 


Known as the “Shirley Pressure Point 
System,” the new device is designed to 
relieve the high pressure zones formed 
in the card by the rotating cylinders of 
the carding engine in cotton mills. This 
results in the removal of most of the 
dust which otherwise would go into the 
atmosphere with the air escaping from 
the high pressure zone. Deflector sheets, 
which concentrate relief at the required 
point, overcome the need to exhaust air 
at a great rate. In the Shirley system, 
the air is exhausted from the region 
around the junction of the ‘card and 
doffer cylinder, above the taker-in and 
between the flaps. 

This new system of exhaust ventila- 
tion has been developed by the British 
Cotton Industry Research Association, 
(Address: Shirley Institute, Didsbury, 
Manchester 20, England.), and its adop- 
tion is now being officially recommend- 
ed. It has been tested extensively in 
laboratory conditions, and there is a full- 
scale installation in a mill which has 
worked very satisfactorily under normal 
working conditions. 


Farm Brings $2 Million 


Williams & Sons have sold their 2,500 
acre farm in Tulare County to Hollis 
Roberts of McFarland, Calif. More than 
$2 million was paid for the property, 
which included about 500 acres in cot- 
ton last season. 


More Peanuts Exported 


U.S. peanut exports in 1957 were 500 
—_ larger than a year earlier. 
SDA adds that sales of surplus pea- 
nuts abroad accounted for the expansion. 
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Soybeans Now Established 
And Market Assured 





Soybeans have found a place in West 
Texas agriculture and there is an estab- 
lished local market for them. This fact 
is featured in a half-page advertisement 
published recently in the Lubbock 
Avalanche-Journal by Western Cotton- 
oil Co. 

Western Cottonoil Co. and its Pay- 
master Farm have been leaders in de- 
veloping soybean production in West 
Texas. They have done research and 
supplied information to farmers, publi- 
cations and others. The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press last season and this year 
(on Feb. 22) published articles based on 
information supplied by this organiza- 
tion. 

“Western Cottonoil Co.—In the soy- 
bean business with you,” says the ad- 
vertisement in the Lubbock paper. It 
states: 

“A point that generally plagues a new 
crop in a new area is one of markets. 
This problem has been removed for West 
Texas growers, since there is an estab- 
lished daily market for soybeans through 
Western Cottonoil Co. 

“Western Cottonoil Co’s Lubbock Mill 
has new, modern facilities to process 
both cottonseed and soybeans, thus pro- 
viding a ready local market for the soy- 
bean growers of the Plains of Texas. 
This program was instituted in 1957 
and is designed to serve West Texas 
agriculture, both present and future. 

“The rotation of ‘sorghum-soybeans- 
cotton’ appears to have established a 
firm foothold in West Texas irrigated 
agriculture. The major contributing fac- 
tors have been that soybeans reduce the 
cotton production costs in hand labor 
required to hoe the crop when compared 
to following cotton after sorghums, and 
increased cotton yields following soy- 
beans. These factors, plus the general 
improvement of soil tilth, make the rota- 
tion of ‘sorghum-soybeans-cotton’ appear 
to be a permanent part of the farming 
economy of the High Plains of Texas.” 


Eli Campo Gin Elects 


Speakers at the 29th annual meeting 
of Modern Farmers’ Cooperative Socie- 
ty, El Campo, Texas, included Earl 
Younts of the National Cotton Council; 
Murrell Rogers, Cen-Tex Cooperative 
Oil Mill; L. E. Eliwood, Texas Planting 
Seed Association; Henry Smith, Whar- 
ton County agricultural agent, and Dale 
Campbell, Red Star Fertilizer Division 
of Southern Farm Supply Association, 
Sulphur Springs. Officers and directors 
of the gin include W. S. Harton, presi- 
dent; F. R. Wittig, vice-president; 
George Fucik, secretary; L. O. Mygard, 
treasurer; Frank Arnold, manager, and 
Edwin Korenek, Charles Bloom, Jr., 
F. J. Krpec, Louis Bacak, Jr., and A. J. 
Recther. 


Cotton and Seed Lead 


Cotton and cottonseed accounted for 
33.9 percent of all cash farm income in 
Texas during 1957, figures distributed 
by C. B. Spencer, Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, show. Cotton 
brought $563,161,000 cash and cotton- 
seed $86,680,000. 
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They Go "Round World 





Answers Hard To Find 
In South Cameroons 


Are answers to your problems hard to 
find? You can be glad that you don’t 
live in the South Cameroons of Africa. 
Finding out things there can be a 
worldwide process, as a recent incident 
shows. 

A small, hand-operated machine is 
needed in the South Cameroons to shell 
castorbeans. The Principal Agricultural 
Officer there wrote to the British Gov- 
ernment in London for information. 

Crown Agents in London found that 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press last 
year had published a picture and infor- 


mation about a castorbean huller de- 
veloped at Oklahoma A&M (now Okla- 
homa State University) in Stillwater. 

London wrote the Crown Agents 
Representative in Washington. 

They wrote The Press. 

The Press sent the letter to Oklahoma 
State University so that complete infor- 
mation could be provided. 

Oklahoma State University supplied 
the information to the Crown Agents in 
Washington, who sent it back to the 
South Cameroons. Now, they can order 
the huller. 


New Co-op Fertilizer Plant 


California farmers are planning to 
build a $8,500,000 fertilizer plant this 
summer in the Fresno area. 
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STORMPROOF COTTONS 


STORMPROOF No. 1— 80% Germ. Tag 
BLIGHTMASTER — 70% Germ. Tag 
LOCKETT 88 — 70% Germ. Tag 


Limited Stocks — Available Now 


LOCKETT SEED COMPANY 


REGISTERED PLANT 
VERNON, TEXAS 
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DUPUY BATEMAN, JR. 


THREE COTTON INDUSTRY LEADERS who will speak at the annual convention of Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
ation are shown here. Wm. Rhea Blake, a is executive vice-president of the National Cotton Council. Dupuy 
Houston, is president, and Garlon A 


man, Jr., 
Cottonseed Products Association. 


To Meet in Biloxi 





Valley Processors 
Name Speakers 


@ VARIED entertainment and 
business sessions are planned. 


Wm. Rhea Blake, National Cotton 
Council executive vice-president, Garlon 
A. Harper, Nationa) Cottonseed Products 
Association director of research and edu- 
cation, and Dupuy Bateman, Jr., NCPA 
president, are on the program for the an- 
nual convention of Valley Oilseed Pro- 
cessors’ Association. 

James Hicky, Forrest City, Ark., has 
announced completed plans for the meet- 
ing. It will be held April 14-15 at the 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

Ernest Rice, Jr., Nashville, is vice- 
president; and C. E. Garner, Memphis, is 
secretary. 

Bateman and Harper will speak at the 
opening business session on Monday. Cur- 
rent developments affecting the competi- 
tive position of cottonseed products will 
be reviewed by Bateman. Harper will 
discuss research and market develop- 
ment. 

Speaking at the Tuesday session, Blake 
will discuss the national cotton situation, 
including acreage legislation. 

Clayton Rand, Mississippi editor, also 
will speak Tuesday. 

The annual golf tournament is planned 
for Monday afternoon at the Great 
Southern Golf Course. 

There also will be bingo for the ladies 
on Monday. 

The annual banquet on Tuesday eve- 
ning will be followed by dancing. 


e Committees — Committees arranging 
the convention include: 

Registration — Jerry Jeffery, Francis 
H. Ferrell, Harri Baker and Zach 
Calhoun. 

Resolutions — Joe C. Brady, Randall 
Flippin, I. W. Dunklin, and Frank Wilson. 

antl — James Hicky, Irvin Flem- 
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WM. RHEA BLAKE 


ing, Jr., Frank Caldwell, Jr., and F. H. 


Jarrell. 

Golf — Tom Lee, R. H. Norris, Wm. 
McAnally, and Hoyte Martin. 

Banquet — E. Rice, Jr., N. P. Bart- 
mess, M. D. Parker, and Ralph Woodruff. 

Entertainment — Robert Patterson, 
W. K. Martak, Paul L. Stobaugh, and 
Zach McClendon. 


Soybean Acreage To Rise 
Again, More in South 


Farmers intend to plant 10 percent 
more soybeans this year than last, 
USDA reports. This will set a new 
record. This will be the ninth consecu- 
tive year of increased acreage. 

Largest indicated increases in soy- 
beans are in the Midsouth and the 
Western Corn Belt. More than 20 per- 
cent increase is expected in Texas, Ark- 
ansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Nebras- 
ka, South Dakota and North Dakota. 


Lyford Gin Names Officers 


Members and guests of the Lyford 
(Texas) Gin Association heard W. E. 
Daley, genera! counsel for the Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives, at their annual 
meeting recently. Officers of the asso- 
ciation include John Wreden, president; 
Jim Mungerson, vice-president; Tex 
Ellington, secretary; Chester Johnson, 
Carl Vassberg, John Zdansky and P. N. 
Humphres. The new manager is Shel- 
ton M. Young, who is replacing D. A. 
Barton who resigned. The group also 
honored Roy Morrow, who has served as 
president of the board since the gin’s 
organization in 1939. 


Soybean Men Go to Japan 


Albert Dimend, Lovington, Ill., and 
C. M. Gregory, Dike, Iowa, will be in 
charge of a soybean exhibit at the Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Osaka, Japan, 
April 12-17. They represent USDA and 
American Soybean Association, who 
sponsor the displays. 
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GARLON A. HARPER 


Associ- 
Bate- 


. Harper, Dallas, director of the research and educational division, National 


e Chemical Regulates 
Growth of Cotton 


A GROWTH REGULATOR which was 
developed by United States Rubber Co. 
will be offered for use on desert grown 
cotton. 

The chemical has increased cotton 
yields in some areas 12 to 30 percent 
during a three-year period, Robert A. 
Kortsen, farm advisor at El] Centro, 
Calif., points out. Duraset-20W, a prod- 
uct of the Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of the rubber firm, was used in the Im- 
perial Valley in experimental plots and 
field tests. 

The chemical was first tried on small 
experimental plots in 1955. In 1956 and 
1957 it was tested on four commercial- 
scale plots in the Imperial Valley on 
Acala 4-42 and Delta Pine 15 varieties 
of cotton. 

“Yield increases were obtained with 
both varieties,” Kortsen said. “In all 
tests, with the exception of one, yield in- 
creases on treated plots ranged from 12 
to 30 percent over untreated plots. Cot- 
ton gin reports indicate the chemical has 
no effect on grade, but in most cases the 
gin turnout was increased by approxi- 
mately one percentage point.” 

Kortsen estimates the cost of the 
chemical, and its application, will range 
from $7 to $9 per acre. Based on 1957 
prices, the increased value of the treated 
crop ranged from $30 to $90 per acre 
after the cost of the chemical and its 
application were deducted. 

In cotton it is used to reduce the 
shedding of squares, blooms and small 
bolls during the fruiting period. 

Kortsen suggests it be sprayed at the 
rate of one pound per acre mixed with 
50 or more gallons of water, on cotton 
plants. He recommends that it be ap- 
plied when the first flowers appear in 
cotton fields. Early planted cotton will 
benefit, he reports, from a second appli- 
cation 30 days after the first spraying. 

The plant should not lack for water or 
fertilizer when the chemical is sprayed, 
he says. He also suggests spraying dur- 
ing the evening hours in June and July 
because the rate at which the chemical 
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is absorbed by plant leaves is apparent- 
ly inereased by high humidity which 
most often occurs late in the day or in 
the early evening. 

Thorough coverage of the plants is 
necessary. The chemical should be mixed 
well with water, and agitation in the 
spray tank during spraying gives best 
results. Spray nozzle sizes should be 
larger than those used for insecticides, 
and for good coverage more than one 
nozzle should be used over cotton plant 
rows. 

Kortsen notes that the chemical will 
not cause injury to cotton plants when 
used at the recommended dosages. It 
has turned cotton plant leaves a darker 
green, but he says that when this color 
change occurs yield increases have been 
higher. Yields have been raised even 
when no color change resulted. 

Kortsen suggests growers treat only 
portions of their acreage first so they 
can check for themselves the results in- 
dicated by this three-year study. 


New Gin Is Planned 


Orange Grove (Texas) Cooperative 
formulated plans for the construction of 
a new gin at the recent annual meet- 
ing. Three directors re-elected at this 
meeting were E. G. Hartman, Edgar 
Hinze and Eddie Schackerl. Officers in- 
clude F. C. Wolf, president, and John 
Herschap, vice-president. Board mem- 
bers are Harold Habrnal, Fred Boerner, 
Ewald Klavemann and J. Seidel. 
Otto Siegmund is the manager. 


Will Visit with Friends 


R. M. Hughes, Greer, S.C., past presi- 
dent of South Carolina Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association and National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, is looking 
forward to visiting with friends at in- 
dustry conventions this spring. 


Moving to Shallowater 


CAREY GOOCH, who has been manager 
of Farmers’ Cooperative Gin at Garland, 
Texas, is moving to Shallowater, Texas, 
May 1, to manage Shallowater Coopera- 
tive Gin. He succeeds R. B. Sport, re- 
signed, who was selected as Texas Co- 
operative Ginner of the Year in 1957. 
Roy Burks, who has been at Chisholm, 
Texas, succeeds Gooch. 
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Southwest Peanut Report 


“Although peanut growers experi- 
enced an extremely rough year in 1957,” 
reports Ross Wilson, manager of the 
Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Gorman, Texas, “the fall and 
winter rains to date have created the 
best soil moisture conditions for peanut 
growers in Texas in many years and the 
1958 outlook is good.” 

“Production in the Southwest was 
drastically cut due to weather conditions 
and we only stored a small tonnage of 
peanuts,” he continued. 

“Because the demand for farmers’ 
stock peanuts was good throughout the 
entire marketing season, farmers re- 
ceived prices for peanuts which were 
above the loan advance prices; and as a 


consequence, there was very little de- 
mand for loans to be made available in 
any area. Therefore, January 31, was 
the expiration date for loans in our 
area,” Wilson said. 


Irby Teague Is Gin President 


Farmers’ Cooperative Gin at Chil- 
dress, Texas, recently held its annual 
membership meeting in the city audi- 
torium, when the officers and board of 
directors were elected. Current officers 
and board members include Irby Teague, 
president; W. E. Andrews, vice-presi- 
dent; T. L. MeFarland, secretary- 
treasurer-manager; W. ©. Garrison, 
Ernest Rea, Earl Hackler, Dean Decker 
and John E. Glover, directors. 





DIRT LOCKED OUT! 
GREASE LOCKED IN! 


Fafnir Plya-Seal Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearings 








FEATURES 


1. Plyo-Seal of resilient Buna N 
rubber-coated fabric insures proper 
“follow-up” contact 

2. Seal rides in firm contact on 
ground outside diameter of inner 
ring 

3. Close-clearance of inside metal 
shield with outside diameter of 
inner ring provides rigid support 
for seal 

4. Flared lip of Plya-Seal won't 
push in 

5. Generous space for lubricant 
6. Wide inner ring for extra shoft 
support 

7. Fafnir-originated self-locking 
eccentric-cam-design collar 


8. Relubricatable 
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Fafnir now offers ball bearings and ball 
bearing units designed expressly for 
applications where slow-to-moderate shaft 
speeds and exposure to excessive lint, 
dust, dirt, or moisture combine to shorten 
bearing life. 

These factory-prelubricated bearings 
are equipped with tough, contact-type 
Fafnir Plya-Seals — the “best protection 
yet” against bearing killers. Contaminants 
are locked out... grease locked in. 

Both relubricatable and non-relubri- 
catable types are available . . . dimen- 
sionally interchangeable with other 
Fafnir Sealed Ball Bearings. Write for 
descriptive bulletin. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST ComPiete as iw 1m AMERICA 


. 
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@ Officers, Directors 
Named by Murray 


STOCKHOLDERS of The Murray Co. 
of Texas, Inc., have enlarged the board 
of directors to six members by electing 
Ben H. Wooten, president of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, to the board. 
The action was taken March 25 at a 
meeting in Dallas. 

J. Kirby McDonough, president and 
general manager, outlined the firm's 
substantially expanded operations at the 
directors’ meeting. 

The following directors were re-elect- 
ed: Harold N. Mitchell, Philips Ketch- 
um, Nathan Adams, McDonough and 
R. G. Emerson, Boston, a director of 
the company for more than 25 years, 
who also was elected chairman of the 
board. Emerson was formerly senior 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank in Boston. 

Officers re-elected in addition to Mc- 
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HAVE 
TROUBLES? 


Our 

Electronic 
Temperature 
Indicating 
Equipment 
won't cure ‘em 


all... 


But, Mister, you 
can quit 
worrying about 
Cottonseed 
Spoilage. And 
reduce Overhead 
too, with PTC! 


Write for Preliminary Estimate Sheet 


PTC CABLE CO. 


200 ANCHOR BUILDING 








ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





BEN H. WOOTEN 


Donough were: Harold N. Mitchell, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Dewey Day, vice- 
president, John C. McDonald, vice-presi- 
dent, L. A. Skinner, vice-president and 
J. K. White, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. John W. McDonough was elected 
assistant vice-president. 

Wooten, in addition to serving as a 
director of The Murray Co. of Texas, 
Inc., is prominent in Dallas business and 


JOHN W. 


civic organizations and 
terms as president of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Murray Co. of Texas, Inc., in its 
various branches, manufactures cotton 
ginning machinery, cottonseed oil mill 
machinery, gears, sprockets, speed re- 
ducers, ratiomotors and related items, as 
well as steel shafting. The company 
operates throughout the world. 


Seek To Reduce Boll Rot 


Eight Arizona cotton growers this 
season are cooperating with George 
Harrison, Calcot consultant, in tests of 
early and late planting dates, reduced 
irrigation, reduced fertilization and 
early harvesting. The objective is to re- 
duce boll rot. 


McDONOUGH 
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served two 


Visits Gins and Oil Mills 
In Latin America 


GINS and oil mills in Central and South 
America were visited recently by Martin 
Neumunz, president of M. Neumunz & 
Co., New York, and Mrs. Neumunz. He 
has written some observations for The 
Press which are summarized below. 


In Peru Neumunz visited most of the 
cottonseed oil mills and saw a newly- 
completed gin for long-staple Pima Cot- 
ton, equipped with 60 British-built rol- 
ler gins with space provided for doub- 
ling the number of these machines. The 
plant was So and built by the en- 
gineers of the Bunge Corp. The owners’ 
headquarters are in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Most of the Peruvian mills, handling 
from 50 to 100 tons of cottonseed daily, 
use screw presses of various makes for 
prepressing and solvent extraction for 
removing the remainder of the oil. Only 
40 percent of the extracted meal can be 
exported; the balance must be disposed 
of locally at a price fixed by the 
government. 

Mr. and Mrs. Neumunz flew to 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, where several mills 
were visited—one of which was started in 
1918 and is still using the same hy- 
draulic press equipment built and fur- 
nished some 40 years ago. Neumunz flew 
to Mantua, a seaport some 150 kilom»ters 
north of Guayaquil, where several mills 
crush cottonseed and also Palma Real or 
royal palm nuts. The supply of cotton- 
seed is very limited—some 4,000 to 5,000 
tons—and there seems little hope of ex- 
pansion at this time. 

Guatemala was the next stop and a 
few days were spent on a coffee planta- 
tion of 600 acres, having 400,000 trees. 
Guatemala is now producing some 25,000 
tons of cottonseed—the largest part of 
which is being crushed in a plant in 
Guatemala City using modern American 
machinery and producing edible oil and 
shortenings. New Italian-made machine- 
ry is on its way for producing laundry 
and toilet soap. It uses the Mazzoni pro- 
cess and equipment. 


Ginner Now Can Sign 
Bracero Contract 


A ginner now can sign a contract for 
Mexican labor and use the braceros to 
harvest customers’ cotton. The Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association labor com- 
mittee has worked out a plan with the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Detailed in- 
formation is available in Newsletter No. 
82, distributed March 26 by the 
Association. 


Lehmann To Head Group 


E. R. Lehmann, vice-president, is 
scheduled to become president of Ala- 
bama Textile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting, April 16-18 
in Biloxi, Miss. He is vice-president of 
West Point Manufacturing Co. Retiring 
president of the Association is F. M. 
Lyon, president of Opp and Micolas 
Cotton Mills. 


New Mexico Short Course 


Vertical integration was one of the 
major topics discussed March 27-28 
at the New Mexico Cooperative Short 
Course at State College. 
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Gambling on Equipment Failure? 


Who can afford expensive repairs, lost man hours and idle equipment 


when a proved program of Correct Lubrication helps insure continuous opera- 
tion, savings in maintenance, maximum equipment life and increased production. 
Mobil Correct Lubrication is planned specifically for your kind of machinery, 
under actual operating conditions. Experience works for you when you make 
it Mobil. Our engineering service provides a complete analysis of your lubri- 
cation needs...recommendations of correct lubricants...training of your 
personnel in proper lubrication procedures ...and laboratory analyses of products 


in use. Result?...a more profitable operation when you 





Make it \Mobil) for connect lubrication 


Magnolia Petroleum Company 
A Socony Mobil Company 
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Uses for Vegetable Oils Increase 





Margarine, Mellorine Production Up 


SE of vegetable oils, including cottonseed and soybean, has continued to show a 
marked increase during the first two months of the current year in the produc- 
tion and use of margarine and mellorine, as indicated by the latest figures available 


from the USDA. 


MARGARINE 


U.S. householders bought about 113 
million pounds of margarine in January 
1958, approximately 13 percent more 
than two years earlier. Both the propor- 
tion of families buying margarine—63.4 
percent—and the quantity purchased per 
person—0.58 pounds—was higher in the 
28-day period this year than two years 
earlier. Per capita purchases, up nine 
percent from January 1956, were at the 
highest rate reported for any January in 
this series. This was also true for the 
proportion of families buying, which was 
nearly four percentage points higher 
than in January 1956. 

The price paid for margarine in Janu- 
ary 1958 averaged 26.1 cents per pound, 
compared with 24.4 cents in the compar- 
able month two years ago. 

In four of the past five months the 
volume of butter purchases for home use 
has been smaller than that bought in 
the comparable month (28 days) of the 
previous year. During January 1958 
householders purchased 67 million pounds 
of butter, down about three percent from 
the 69 million pounds bought a year 
earlier. 

For the seventh successive month 
(July 1957-January 1958) both the pro- 
portion of families buying butter and the 
quantity purchased per person reflected 
declines compared with the same month 
in the 1956-57 dairy marketing year. Per 
capita butter purchases for the seven- 
month period averaged three percent 
below a year earlier. Consumers paid 
71.6 cents per pound for butter in Janu- 
ary 1958, compared with 70.8 cents a 
year earlier. 


® Good Management 
Can Make Money 


INCOME of both landlord and tenant 
on a cotton farm can be increased 
through sound management. Tennessee 
Experiment Station reports the follow- 
ing study which proves this: 

In 1956, a farm operator on the Ames 
Plantation, Grand Junction, Tenn., paid 
$450 rent and netted $715 income above 
operating expenses. In 1957, as operator 
of 80 acres of a 355-acre farm unit—using 
modern methods of field enlargement 
for efficiency, land-grant college ferti 
lizer and crop variety recommendations, 
and planned crop rotations—he netted 
$1,500 in cash. Inventories also exceeded 
expectation . And the farm unit paid 
over $1,000 in rental. The operator’s 
returns would have been higher except 
that the soybean crop was lost to rains 

which also cost in extra labor for 
cotton picking. In 1958, this operator 
should net about $3,300 and the planta- 
tion should receive $1,500 rent. 

Management experiments at Ames 
Plantation are described as follows: 

“Emphasis is on boosting yields of 
present crops, or cotton, corn, and hay; 
to choose better land for those crops, 
and use better seed and more fertilizer; 
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MELLORINE 


Production of mellorine and other fro- 
zen desserts made with fats and oils 
other than milk-fat during February 
was estimated by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, USDA, at 2,185,000 gal- 
lons—nine percent larger than the Feb- 
ruary total last year and 47 percent 
above the 1952-56 average for the month. 
In the first two months of 1958, produc- 
tion was up 12 percent from the same 
period in 1957 and was 55 percent larger 
than the January-February five-year 
average. 

Sharp production gains from February 
1957 were indicated for all important 
mellorine-producing states except Illinois 
and Arkansas, where the losses were 
sharp; and Texas, where a moderate de- 
crease occurred. The increases were most 
pronounced in Missouri, Alabama, Ore- 
gon and California. California’s output 
this February was more than double the 
total for the same month a year ago. 

Production of mellorine advanced four 
percent from January to February this 
year (calendar month basis) compared 
with a sharp increase of nine percent a 
year earlier and a seasonal gain of 15 
percent between the 1952-56 averages for 
these months. Declines were reported 
only for Missouri, Montana and Cali- 
fornia. A moderate advance occurred in 
Texas, but all other mellorine-producing 
states had sharp increases. 


Production of ice cream in the U.S. 
during February was estimated at 
40,920,000 gallons, and was five percent 
smaller than the output for the same 
month last year. 


to add new crop or livestock enter- 
prises on a few farms where the labor 
force is adequate and tenants are inter- 
ested; and to work out long-time farm 
plans on all tenant units to guide the 
farm adjustments.” 

Here are a few development details: 
A bulldozer enlarged fields so that they 
could be farmed economically by tractor. 
The tenant planted 20 acres of Pope 
cotton, fertilizing with 500 pounds of 
6-12-12 and side-dressing with 70 pounds 
of anhydrous ammonia per acre. The 20 
acres of Lee variety soybeans were ferti- 
lized with 100 pounds of 48 percent 
superphosphate per acre. The 30 acres 
of Dixie 28 corn were fertilized with 
300 pounds of 6-12-12 plus 70 pounds of 
anhydrous ammonia per acre. The 20 
acres of Lee variety soybeans were ferti- 
lized with 100 pounds of 48 percent 
superphosphate per acre. The 30 acres 
of Dixie 29 corn were fertilized with 
300 pounds of 6-12-12 plus 70 pounds of 
anhydrous ammonia per acre. e result 
was 638 pounds of lint per acre, and 
about 80 bushels of corn per acre. 

Other crops planted on the farm were 
two acres of Sudangrass—later planted 
to oats and clover for hogs; three acres 
of cow pasture; and two acres of Ladino 
clover for hog pasture. 
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Japan’s Soybean Trade 
With China Climbs 


Japanese imports of soybeans (valued 
at $23,700,000) and miscellaneous beans 
($7,800,000) from Communist China in 
1957 were larger than in 1956. These two 
items made up nearly two-fifths of all 
Japan’s imports from China. 

There was at least a temporary set- 
back in Japan’s trade with Communist 
China in 1957. Preliminary data indi- 
cates that Japanese exports to China 
last year were valued at $60,500,000 
compared with $67,300,000 in 1956. Im- 
ports, which fell by about four percent, 
were valued at $80,400,000 in 1957, 
compared with $83,600,000 in the pre- 
vious year. 


Tung Oil Surplus Seen 


Tung oil prospects this season, USDA 
reports, are not favorable. Domestic 
supplies will be about 57 million pounds, 
seven million above indicated demand. 


New_Product 


IMPROVED WEIGHTOGRAPH 
ANNOUNCED BY HOWE 


A new and improved version of the 
Weightograph projection type weight 
indicator has been announced by the 
Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. 


The Weightograph, designed and 


manufactured exclusively by Howe, pro- 
jects the actual weight on a large illumi- 
nated screen in a nonprotruding, eye- 
level periscope housing. With the 
Weightograph it is possible to read 
accurately weight indications many feet 
away from the scale. The indicated 
weight, figures and graduations are all 
projected optically in the same plane, 
which eliminates parallax and resulting 
weighing errors, even when readings 
are made from an angle. 

The Weightograph projects weight 
indication quickly and smoothly with no 
hunting or overshoot. Weights are clear- 
ly visible even in direct sunlight. Chart, 
pendulum shaft and levers operate on 
precision ball bearings; the Weighto- 
graph mechanism contains no gears, 
friction discs, racks, pinions or weigh- 
ing springs, the manufacturer points out. 

Different Weightograph models are 
available, including a double-reading 
model with weight indication projected 
on both sides. Complete specifications 
and detailed literature are available 
from Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., a 
subsidiary of Safety Industries, Inc.; or 
from The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P.O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 
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For the Third Season, 





Broadcasting Cotton Pays Again 


ROADCASTING COTTON with a 

grain drill has worked for Scott 
White, Haskell County, Texas, for three 
seasons. Last year, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press reported on his experi- 
ence for two seasons. Ed Wilborn brings 
the story up to date in an article in 
the April issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Wilborn says White’s results were: 
First season, one-half bale per acre 
more than for row-planted cotton; 
second season, a bale per acre more; 
third season (1957), one-quarter bale 
increase even though a freeze cut the 
crop. 

White drilled in five acres of broad- 
cast cotton in 1955, 85 acres in 1956, 
and 100 acres last year. He uses a regu- 
lar force-feed wheat drill. No modifica- 
tions are needed. In 1956, White planted 
56 pounds of acid-delinted seed per acre. 
He intended to plant at the same rate 
in 1957. But he misfigured his rate of 
planting and wound up putting down 78 
pounds to the acre last year, Wilborn 
reports. 

“That was too thick,” said White. 
“The cotton got too tall before fruit- 
ing. The 56-pound rate is about right. 
Incidentally, I used Thimet-treated seed 
last year and results were good. It re- 
placed my early season spraying.” 

Of course, no cultivation is involved 
with broadcast cotton. But you have 
more hand hoeing. That’s one of the 
problems. White figures that his sav- 





Know-how, unlimited service, and fair, honest treat- 
ment for buyer and seller — these are the distinguish- 





ings on cultivation costs just about pay 
for the added hoeing costs. “I hoed the 
broadcast cotton three times and my 
row cotton once,” White told us. “But 
you can get over broadcast cotton a lot 
quicker with a hoe. It cost me about 75 
cents an acre for each hoeing on broad- 
cast. The one hoeing on row cotton cost 
$1.50 an acre.” 

Planes are necessary to control insects 
in broadcast cotton, but White uses 
planes anyway for row cotton. He fer- 
tilizes the broadcast cotton heavier than 
for row planting. He used 200 pounds of 
16-20-0 per acre on the broadcast cotton. 

White converted an old pull-type com- 
bine. Fingers strip cotton from the 

lants, an auger takes it into the com- 
ine, kickers take out a lot of dirt and 
small trash and a belt conveyor moves 
the cotton into a trailer. White says it 
works. 


e Saves on Harvesting — “It costs $35 
to $38 a bale to hand pull my row cotton. 
It cost a great deal more to grow broad- 
cast cotton, but I saved a lot on the 
harvesting. 


“IT was real enthusiastic about it until 
that early freeze last fall. I still think 
I’m on the right track. My stripping 
machine is just about worn out. So I 
need to find another old combine and 
make a new stripper. If I can do that, 
I’ll probably broadcast more cotton this 
year. If not, I think I’ll plant it in 20- 
inch rows. 


“The thing I like about broadcast 


—— 


cotton is that I can make two to three 
bales an acre with it, and do my own 
harvesting,” White continued. “In fact, 
I think there’s a possibility I can grow 
four bales per acre with it. My theory 
is that it takes three things to make 
cotton: water, fertilizer and insect con- 
trol. With plenty of water, plenty of 
fertilizer and good insect control, I see 
no reason why land won’t support the 
higher number of plants per acre.” 


War on Pink Bollworm 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the bioclimatic cabinets at Brownsville 
survived conditions similar to those in 
widely separated localities, entomologists 
believe the pest can usually overwinter 
anywhere in the Cotton Belt. 

With the finding last year of several 
new plant hosts of the pink bollworm, 
the pest is now known to live from one 
cotton-crop season to the next on 26 
plants besides cotton and to propagate 
on 38. Next to cotton it prefers okra. 
Though alternate host plants do little 
to increase bollworm numbers, they 
could defeat an eradication effort if 
not taken into account. 

A cotton-free synthetic diet that has 
been perfected is a step toward mass 
rearing of pink bollworms for research 
use. 


Less Cotton in Sudan 


Sudan’s 1957-58 cotton crop is esti- 
mated at 435,000 bales. This is a 29- 
percent drop from last year. USDA says 
extra-long production declined, but more 
American-type cotton is being produced. 
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Can We Stop Replanting Cotton? 
(Continued from Page 11) 
furrow has given a satisfactory stand 

12 times out of 29 plantings. 

Occasionally, users of the Plateau Pro- 
file encounter some difficulties. One 
difficulty has been crooked rows. This 
can be corrected by proper adjustment 
of the water furrow discs. Another dif- 
ficulty occasionally encountered is that 
of insufficient loose soil for covering the 
seed. This may be remendied by careful 
selection of the sweep that runs ahead of 
the seed furrow opener. With the excep- 
tion of these two difficulties and some 
structural failures from homemade 
modifications, there have been no major 
difficulties encountered in use of this 
Plateau Profile planter. 


@ PRESSWHEELS — Where 
cotton is exposed to the hazard of hot, 
dry winds, some type of soil firming de- 
vice is desirable following planting. 
Presswheels which press on the surface 
may form a hard crust by their packing 
action on certain types of soils. A type 
of presswheel which has been most suc- 
cessful in the Upland regions of the 
Cotton Belt is called the “seed firming 
wheel.” This wheel is approximately one 
inch in width and 10 inches in diameter 
and is equipped with a zero pressure 
rubber tire. The seed firming wheel fol- 
lows directly behind the seed furrow 
opener and presses the seed into the 
moist soil before it is covered. This 
seems to insure intimate contact between 
the seed and moist soil. This type of 
presswheel has been widely accepted 
throughout the Oklahoma-Texas cotton 
growing area and is gaining some popu- 
larity in other regions. 


Following the seed firming wheel, an 
open center drag may be used for cover- 
ing the cotton with loose soil. Covering 
with loose soil reduces the hazard of 
crusting and does not appear to adverse- 
ly affect the cottonseed if dry winds fol- 
low planting. 


@ WEED CONTROL — Pre- 
emergence chemicals can be used with 
the Plateau Profile. The raised section 
of the profile provides an excellent envi- 
ronment for the application of pre- 
emergence chemicals. In four years of 
testing, pre-emergence chemicals have 
been effective for from four to six weeks 
after planting. Pre-emergence chemicals 
were applied at planting time, using a 
nozzle directed toward the raised section 
of the Plateau Profile and covering the 
width of the raised section. It appears 
from our test work that smoothing the 
seedbed before applying pre-emergence 
chemicals is not particularly necessary, 
unless very large clods are present. With 
the seed firming wheel and open center 
drag, applying chemicals directly behind 
the drag is satisfactory. The raised cen- 
ter section is not disturbed by the 
initial cultivation, since barring-off 
dises re-form the water furrows on each 
side of the row. After pre-emergence 
chemicals have lost their effectiveness, 
cultivation can proceed with regular 
equipment. 


@ FERTILIZER—The Plateau 
Profile planter is well adapted to apply- 
ing fertilizer at planting time. The fer- 
tilizer applicator which least disturbs 
the seedbed has been found to be most 
effective in applying starter fertilizer. 
Excellent results have been obtained 
with a notched rolling coulter followed 
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Proven Performance 


The Macbeth C-4D Examolite” Fixture 


First major lighting development in 8 years for color 
inspection of cotton. The new C-4D Examolite is the 
finest low cost, economical simulation of daylight that 
has ever been engineered, providing new cotton classifi- 
cation accuracy. The C-4D features new Deluxe Examo- 
lite tubes and long life Examolite bulbs . . 


If you already own Examolite fixtures and 
want to modernize your equipment, why 
not put in the new tubes, bulbs and diffus- 


Daltex Cotton Company 


Cotton Exchange Building, Dallas, Texas 
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by a narrow fertilizer tube. This appli- 
cator may be run ahead of the sweep on 
the Plateau Profile planter. By use of 
this fertilizer applicator, the fertilizer 
may be placed below and to the side of 
the seed as recommended by most 
agronomists. Placing the fertilizer be- 
low and to the side of the seed minimizes 
the disturbance of the seedbed. This dis- 
turbance is most determental when it oc- 
curs directly below the seed. 


Upchurch, Caldwell Named 
Te Farm Committee 


Two North Carolina Cotton Associa- 
tion directors have been appointed to 
Governor Hodges’ farm advisory com- 
mittee. 

T. B. Upchurch, Raeford, president 
of the cotton cooperative, and Harry B. 
Caldwell, master of the State Grange, 
and member of the boards of directors 
of the Cotton Association and Farmers’ 
Co-operative Exchange, were among the 
15 members appointed to advise the 
Governor on farm problems. 

The committee met in Raleigh, to 
organize and elect Dean D. W. Colvard 
of the North Carolina State College, 
chairman. 


Briggs Coleman Gin Elects 


Serving on the 1958 board of direc- 
tors of the Briggs Coleman Cooperative 
Gin Co., Harlingen, Texas, are John 
Lamon, president; H. B. Marshall, vice- 
president; Sid Jones, secretary; Douglas 
Jackson, Jr., and George Labar, Jr. 
R. B. Goolsby is the gin manager. 
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Arkansas Philosopher Writes Again. 


What Half We Got To Show for It? 











(After a long absence from the columns 
of The Press, B. Ubberson takes his 
typewriter in hand and writes us one of 
the letters that delighted our readers in 
earlier years.— Editor.) 


CHITLINS SWITCH, ARK. 
April 4, 1958 


DERE Mr. EDITOR: 


A whole lot of water has gone under 
the bridge since the last time I wrote 
you. Also a couple wars, some presidents, 
about four billion dollars and plenty of 
graft and politics has gone under the 
bridge—wherever that dern bridge is. 
And what half we got to show for it, Mr. 
Editor? 

I will tell you what we half got to 
show for it. We got prosperity, we got 
high taxes, we got a lot of countries on 
our hands that we have got to perteck, 
we got investigations, we got integration 
and segregation, we got TV, we got 
places where we can buy anything on 
installment with nothing done and 
nothing a week until they take it back, 
we got haircuts that cost one & 25/100 
dollars a piece and shines for two bits, 
we got laws that a man can’t go out and 
fish with a pole and redworms without 
paying a license, we got a big continent 
south of us that any country with maybe 
a couple hundred airplanes and a good 
supply of water pistols and fly swats 
could overrun in one night, we got farm- 
ers leaving their places because the govt. 
has passed laws that might make a man 
who owns a farm think that they ain’t 
no use in a man working no more, we 


Plans Annual Meeting 


GEORGE C. CORTRIGHT, Rolling Fork, 
Miss., president of the Delta Council of 
Mississippi and a leader in cotton produc- 
tion and ginning activities, has an- 
nounced that the Delta Council will have 
its annual meeting May 13. The meetin 
will be at Delta State College, Cleveland, 
and is expected to be one of the largest 
of its kind in the South. 
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got farmers who used to go out in the 
field and work to make a living but now 
they go to the mail box, we got cotton- 
seed oil mills either closing down or 
thinking about it because they ain’t 
enough seed to go around, we got some- 
body in Europe that buys soybeans and 
keeps the price so high that operators in 
the U.S. can’t figger out how they can 
pay freight on them to countries that 
ain’t supposed to have no money and pro- 
duce goods for people that ain’t got noth- 
ing to spend, we got delegations going to 
might near all countries on earth except 
to Switzerland and Sweden—where they 
don’t never have no wars and get along 
all right. 

We got a lot of other things, too, Mr. 
Editor, but, being retired—I got so that 
I ain’t paying a whole lot of attention to 
them—not that it would do any good 
anyways. Ever paper you pick up tells 
about Sputnicks or satellites and shows 
the pictures of Russian and Chinese 
VIP’s—and I ain’t never seen the picture 
of one of them yet that didn’t look like 


a horse thief. I guess maybe we would 
half been better off if we had helped 
the Germans instead of the Russians— 
one thing about it—we couldn’t be any 
worse off. 

I got a lot of things on my mind—but 
retired oil mill managers are kinda like 
old soldiers. They jest fade away. Where 
or what they fade away to I don’t know 
but nobody pays them no mind until 
election time comes around. Well, I got 
to go up and get my govt. check. Hope 
to write later. 


YOURN, 
B. Ubberson. 


Chickasha Closing Gins 


Chickasha Cvtton Oil Co. has asked 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
to permit closing of two gins at Mangum 
and others at Sentinel, Carnegie, Look- 
eba, Cloud Chief, Cordell, Anadarko, 
Delhi, Stafford, Sterling, Apache, Al- 
falfa and Stecker. 

Claude Britain, president of Chickasha, 
said that these were among the smallest 
of the firm’s units and accounted for 
only about five percent of total revenue. 
No other gin shutdowns are anticipated. 
Since the units closed have not contrib- 
uted to earnings, the shutdowns should 
not affect the firm’s net income. 
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Convenient “Split Top” 


The standard of comparison 
for all-around heavy-duty 
grinding — high-quality, high- 
volume production — trouble- 
free performance — low oper- 
ating cost.... “Split Top” pro- 
vides instant access to screen 
and hammers without chang- 
ing mill feeding set-up... . 
Direct connected or belt drive; 
feed opening 26”x 12”; 60 to 
150 HP; 3600 RPM. .. . For 
complete information, write 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


Franklin, Tenn. Tyler, Texas 





What Louisiana Learned in 1957 
(Continued from Page 14) 


to that on most nearby fields, where only 
late-season control was practiced. In 
some nearby fields, where insecticides 
were being applied regularly, the weevil 
infestation climbed to 75 and 85 percent. 
With such high infestations very little 
cotton can be set, so it was necessary 
for some of those farmers to continue 
applications throughout September and 
even into October. 

The boll weevil infestation in the nine 
demonstrations averaged 6.5 percent 
punctured squares during the season. 
An important factor in this extremely 
low seasonal average was the killing off 
of the overwintered weevils to the ex- 
tent that the infestation in June from 
the overwintered weevils averaged only 
three percent. The highest infestation 
count during any weekly period for any 
field was 22 percent. This high occurred 
when the cotton was maturing in mid- 
August and there was a scarcity of 
squares. 

Bollworm egg counts indicated the 
presence of heavy populations of boll- 
worm moths in some fields but no larvae 
infestations developed beyond the first 
instar and there was no damage at all 
in any field from this pest. For the 
past 8 or 10 years it has been recognized 
that the two-to-one mixture of toxaphene 
and DDT was exceptionally effective 
against the bollworm. 

At some locations a light infestation 
of aphids developed. In each case ethyl 
parathion was mixed with the two to one 
mixture and applied at the rate of one 
pint per acre to eliminate the possibility 


of damage from this insect. No spider 
mite infestations were encountered. 
Cabbage looper infestations occured in a 
few spots but they were controlled with 
the two to one mixture. 


e Yields — Frequent rains and wet 
fields from early September through 
December made it practically impossible 
to harvest all cotton produced in any 
cotton field in Louisiana, and in most 
other Southern States for that matter. 
Much of the cotton was wasted on the 
ground. On the whole, however, there 
was a high percentage of the early-ma- 
tured cotton that was harvested, and it 
had a higher grade, than the late-matur- 
ing cotton. 

The cotton harvested from the nine 
demonstrations ranged from one bale 
per acre to 1.75 bales per acre; the 
average was 1.4 bales. This was higher, 
in most cases around 25 percent to 50 
percent higher, than the average on 
nearby fields. 


e Additional Benefits — The cooperators 
found that they not only kept insects un- 
der complete control during the ntire 
season, at a reasonably low cost con- 
sidering weather conditions, but they 
also reaped additional economic returns. 

These farmers had cotton ready to 
harvest earlier than most other cotton 
in their areas, avoiding at least some 
of the difficulties brought on by late 
rains and an early freeze. No bolls were 
lost from the freeze, in contrast with 
some neighboring farmers who followed 
the late-season poisoning program with 
loss to insects of the early crop and loss 
from the freeze of as much as a bale per 
acre in immature bolls that never opened. 


The success of 
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the program—par- 
ticularly the early- 
season phase—was 
notable on the farm 
of Otto Newman at 
Cheneyville, néar 
Alexandria. This 
100-acre demon- 
stration was lo- 
cated in an area 
which has long 
been noted for its 
heavy boll weevil 
damage. Despite 
damage from Hur- 
ricane Audrey late 
in June, by mid- 
September New- 
man had picked 50 
bales of cotton 
when little or no 
cotton had been 
harvested. from 
most farms in Ra- 
pides Parish. By 
Oct. 17 he had har- 
vested 111 bales 
and had ginned 
more than 25 per- 
cent of the cotton 
handled at his gin. 
Usually his gin- 
nings total around 
four percent. His 
early cotton graded 
Middling and Strict 
Low Middling, gen- 
erally above the 
average for the 
area. His final yield 


STOCKING was 1.5 bales per 


cre. 
Another demon- 
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stration that resulted in outstanding ben- 
efits was 82 acres on the W. A. Callo- 
way and Son farm south of Monroe in 
the Bosco community. The Calloways 
made 146 bales on the 82-acre demon- 
stration, or an average of 1.75 bales per 
acre. This was the highest oy and 
earliest maturing cotton of any field on 
their 700-acre cotton farm. This cotton 
was ready to pick earlier than any other 
cotton on the farm and before most other 
cotton in the community was mature. 

Of the 108 bales picked by Oct. 16, 40 
percent was Strict Middling, 56 percent 
Middling and four percent Low Middling. 
On the whole, this early-harvested, high- 
grade cotton was worth $40 to $50 per 
bale more than the late-harvested, low- 
grade cotton that was typical of the area. 

Boll rot also was less of a problem on 
this acreage. Boll weevil infestation 
averaged 5.5 percent during the season 
and cost of the insecticide $21.20 per 
acre. Both were well below those on any 
of the other acreages of cotton on the 
Calloway farm or on neighboring farms. 
Calloway said that he lost considerable 
money by not starting his insect control 
program early on the remainder of his 
crop. 


e Farmers Pleased—Without exception, 
the nine cooperating farmers were well 
pleased with their insect control and 
with the program. This was the first 
time in Louisiana that entire fields had 
been treated with insecticides, with ac- 
curate records kept to evaluate the bene- 
fits derived from killing off over- 
wintered boll weevils. 

The farmers were convinced of the 
effectiveness of the toxaphene and the 
two to one mixture for controlling all 
their pests, including the boll weevil. Of 
course, if the insecticide had not been 
effective in killing the boll weevil, the 
over-all program would have been a fail- 
ure and the above-average yields and 
other benefits would not have been ob- 
tained. 

Farmers were convinced of the value 
of the early season program which was 
used both for the control of thrips and 
plant bugs and for the control of over- 
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wintered boll weevils. Each of the nine 
farmers has expressed his intention of 
using the same insecticide and the same 
program during 1958 and in many, if 
not all, instances their neighbors will be 
joining them. 


e Personal Observation—Field-plot and 
laboratory experiments conducted by 
USDA and state entomologists in Louisi- 
ana during 1957 showed that the two 
to one mixture of toxaphene and DDT 
satisfactorily killed and controlled resis- 
tant as well as susceptible boll weevils. 

Entomologists across the Belt, in their 
annual conference report, advise cotton 
farmers to continue the use of the 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides 
where effective. This recommendation 
is partly because of safety factors and 
partly because of the increased cost of 
some of the phosphate insecticides or of 
the necessity of applying them under 
certain conditions at two- and three-day 
intervals. 

The information acquired in Louisiana 
during 1957 has shown farmers who 
prefer for various reasons to use the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons that they can 
have confidence in the effectiveness of a 
proper choice of insecticides in a sound 
program regardless of the presence of 
hard-to-kill weevils. 





—— Presenting 


L. E. Buice 











Waco, Texas 


L. E. BUICE, Waco, Texas, has owned a 
gin at the same location for 34 years. He 
was born in Georgia in 1894, but his par- 
ents moved to Texas in 1907. His first 
job was working in a gin. 

Buice is an active leader in civic and 
farm programs. He has been chairman of 
the local school board for 30 years, is 
president of the local water company, is 
a member of the county board of direc- 
tors of the Texas Farm Bureau, is the 
ginner representative on the county cot- 
ton and agricultural committee,, and is 
an alternate director of Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. 

He and Mrs. Buice, whom he married 
in 1922, have three sons and three daugh- 
ters. Calvin, Joe Carl and Lawrence, the 
sons, are associated with him in L. E. 
Buice and Sons Gin. 
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New Bulletin 


CASTORBEANS IN CALIFORNIA 


“Castorbeans in California” is the 
title of a recent publication of the Cali- 
fornia Experiment Station and Exten- 
sion Service, written by Leroy H. Zim- 
merman, Milton D. Miller and Paul F. 
Knowles. Copies of the report, Circular 
468, are available from the University 
of California at Davis. (Readers of The 
Press will remember Miller and Knowles 
for their article on Soybeans in Cali- 
fornia, published in the March 8 issue 
of The Press, which was written in 
collaboration with Roydon T. Edwards.) 


Contest Dates Approved 


New directors of the National Cotton 
Picking Contest at Blytheville, Ark., 
have approved a tentative schedule for 
the 1958 contest and the dates are set 
for Oct. 4-10. 

Members of the board are J. L. West- 
brook, Charles Moore, Louis Lynch, Jack 
Owen, Foy Etchieson, Bruce Ritchey, 
P. D. Foster and W. Kemper Bruton. 

This year the contest has been length- 
ened to seven days and some of the 
events will include a cotton picking con- 
test, grand ball, official parade, beauty 
pageant, junior cotton bow! football 
game and fashion show. 
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Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


What else can you buy that will remove 70% 
of all the trash in seed cotton in one operation? 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 
4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 








COTTONSEED 


OIL & 


MEAL 


as PRICE SPECIALISTS, we wel- 


come the opportunity to show you how 


you can make profitable application of our 


work in your organization. 


25th Anniversary 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORPORATION 


122 E. 42nd Street — Oxford 7-0420 — New York 17, N.Y. 


PAPER AND METAL 


» F ACAS> 


Guaranteed Best Quality and Service 


Texas Tag & Specialty Co. 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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e Soybean Expansion 
Seen for Louisiana 


SOYBEANS now show promise of be- 
coming a major crop in Louisiana, the 
Delta Farm Press, Jackson, Miss., com- 
mented in a recent editorial. 

“Interest in the crop is booming,” the 
editorial commented, “as is shown by the 
attendance of more than 350 handlers, 
processors, shippers and growers at a 
recent soybean marketing forum in Lake 
Providence. 

“The meeting was held under sponsor- 
ship of the Louisiana Delta Council, the 
Louisiana Cottonseed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation and the Louisiana Extension 
Service. 

“Louisiana growers can produce top 


uality soybeans and can have them on 

the market 20 to 30 days ahead of the 
big producing states of the Midwest. 
That advantage alone will contribute 
much to the making of the Louisiana 
crop—provided, as shippers and proces- 
sors pointed out, Louisiana growers pro- 
duce the quality beans that they can 
produce.” 

(This editorial comment agrees with 
recent articles in The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press pointing out the opportunity 
for farmers and oil mills to expand soy- 
bean production in Cotton States. Dalton 
E. Gandy, field representative, National 
Cottonseed Products Association research 
and educational division, has been a 
leader in the work in Louisiana and other 
Mississippi Valley States to develop soy- 
beans.—Editor.) 























Approved and sold b 


several gin machinery manufacturers. Also widely 
used by cottonseed oil mills for baling linters. 


WALLER BALE GAGE 


Save Money with the 
Waller Bale Gage! 


For gins and oil mills 
No more big bales 

No more penalties to pay 
Keeps compresses happy 


No more straining or springing 
your press 


Uniform bales for your 
customers! 


Post Office Box 761 
Big Spring, Texas 
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MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling 
BUILDINGS 


* COTTONSEED 
* SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Non-Combustible 


° PEANUTS 
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Program Chairman 


ORVILLE WILLIAMS, Western Cotton- 
oil Co., Abilene, Texas, is one of the 
leaders planning the program for the an- 
nual Short Course for Oil Mill Operators 
at Texas A&M College, College Station, 
May 7-8. Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, International Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association and the school 
sponsor the training course, which is 
open to representatives from oil mills 
everywhere. 


Texas Ginners’ Convention Plans 
(Continued from Page 34) 


High; F. E. Wilson, Texarkana; Chester 
Phillips, Greenville; Truitt Peak, Com- 
merce; R. L. Massey, Pilot Point; Carey 
Gooch, Garland; Sam S. Skinner, Corsi- 
cana; L. J. Turner, Fairfield; Crawford 
L. Martin, Hillsboro; Pea Wilemon, 
Maypearl; Walter Evans, _ 9 Lorena; 
L. E. Buice, Waco; J. E. Morgan, Plum; 
Henry Seifert, Weimar; C. L. Walker, 
Jr., Temple; H. L. Marshall, Jr., Moody; 
Otto uger, Pflugerville; Alfred G. 
Buescher, Smithville; A. J. Wendel, El 
Campo; Emil Barta, Damon; J. F. Mich- 
na, Woodsboro; Irvin J. Schultz, Tivoli, 
John Gallegly, Robstown; R. D. Moses, 
Petronilla; Maurice Hance, San Benito; 
D. W. Risinger, Brownsville; James 
Walsh, Mission; John N. Burkhart, 
Alamo; Francis Sims, Chillicothe; Troyal 
Pearson, Byers; Dick Sweatt, Wellington; 
Horace Hunter, Quitaque; W. L. Smith, 
Ralls; Leslie Wienke, Petersburg; Orville 
Bailey, Roundup; Earl B. Eeds, Plain- 
view; Roy Forkner, Lubbock; Drew Wat- 
kins, Sudan; Earl Hobbs, New Deal; Guy 
Nickels, Muleshoe; Cliff Goode, Anson; 
Roland Kelley, Stamford; R. L. Horton, 
Waxahachie; W. R. Terry, Stamford; 
Glenn Camp, Sr., Ft. Hancock; and Ken- 
neth Davis, Pecos. 

Advisory directors are: Walter Craft, 
Carlsbad, N.M.; J. B. Greer, La Union, 
N.M.; W. L. Griffin, Deming, N.M.; Carl 
Meriwether, Las Cruces, N.M.; J. H. 
Williams, Natchitoches, La.; L. M. Coco, 
Alexandria, La.; Robert G. Davis, Altus, 
aa and J. S. Morrison, Chickasha, 

a. 


@ STANLEY P. HERD, manu- 
facturers’ representative, has moved his 
paras offices to 815 Texas Bank Build- 
ng. 
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1 The Press is the official 
publication for the National Cottonseed Products 
Association (oil mills), the National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, and each state ginners’ 
association from California to the Carolinas. This gives 


you accepted readership throughout these industries. 


2 The Press is exclusive in its field. 
There is no other. publication devoted solely to the cotton ginning 
and oilseed processing industries. You can 
concentrate your sales message in this one magazine 


and be certain of eomplete coverage in the market. 


the cotton gin and 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas 26, Texas 


this is our 59th year of publication 
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® Watson Cotton Has 


Excellent Record 


GOOD RESULTS during the 1957 sea- 
son, one of the worst for cotton on 
record, have increased the popularity of 
Watson Stormproof Cotton among grow- 
ers, ginners, stripper operators and cotton 
buyers, reports to Ferris Watson Seed 
Co., Garland, Texas, show. 

H. A. Walker, widely-known cotton 
buyer at Garland, reeently told The 
Press that, as a cotton buyer, he feels 
that Watson Stromproof “has marvel- 
lous stripper qualities, good character 
and staple, Micronaires well and is a 
good domestic and export cotton.” 

Walker mentioned the compactness of 
this variety in the boll, which reduces 
the amount of weather damage—espec- 
ially important in such seasons as 1957. 

Carey Gooch, ginner at Garland, 
added that the Watson cotton gins well 
and that mechanical stripper operators 
like to work in fields of this variety. 


“It’s easy to gin,” said Gooch, who esti- 
mates that 90 percent of the cotton 
reaching his gin in 1957 was mechani- 
cally stripped. 

Farmers often mention to Walter 
Watson, head of Ferris Watson Seed 
Co., that fields produce more cotton than 
they would have expected from looking 
at them. The compactness of the cotton 
in the boll keeps Watson from appear- 
ing to have as much cotton on stalks as 
it actually does. 

Watson Stormproof, originally devel- 
oped primarily to meet the needs of 
North and Central Texas, has proved 
popular in other parts of Texas and 
Oklahoma, and many truckloads have 
moved to the High Plains and other 
areas for planting in 1958. It does well 
both under irrigation and dryland farm- 
ing conditions. 

Ferris Watson Seed Co. also sells 
Watson New Rowden, Watson Empire, 
Watson Stoneville 62 and Watson D&PL 
15 cotton. The firm, which numbers 
many ginners among its customers and 
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Post Office Box 937 


Ginners and Oil Millers! 


See us for any of the following items: 
* Duplex Gin / Linter Saw Filing Machines 
* Line of Duplex Gummers and Files 
* Hot Seed and Grain Thermometers 
* Complete Saw Training Rigs 


* Blowers, Electric Cotton Samplers 


Special Linter Gummer File 
for Tru-Line Carver Machine 


The A. A. WOOD & SONS CO. 


Atlanta 1, Georgia 
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dealers, also supplies Watson Hybrid 
Grain Sorghums and Hybrid Corn in a 
number of different varieties. 


“Egg-Tested” Meal Article 


Ranchers’ Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 
Calif., is distributing reprints of an 
article about “egg-tested” cottonseed 
meal, which the firm has placed on the 
market. The article distributed appeared 
in Western Feed and Seed. An article 
discussing this development appeared in 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press on 
March 8. 


Dairy Supports Set 


USDA estimates the national average 
butterfat price support at 56.2 cents per 
pound and manufacturing milk at $3.03 
per hundredweight. This is the 75 per- 
cent of parity level opposed by many 
dairymen. 


Weevils in Louisiana 


Overwintered boll weevil 
in Northeast Louisiana is almost as 
large as a year ago, USDA inspections 
indicate. A smaller proportion of weevils 
survived the cold, but more went into 
hibernation than a year earlier. 


population 


New Product 


NEW LINE OF MOTORS IS 
ANNOUNCED BY BROOK 


Brook Motor Corp., 3553 West Peter- 
son Avenue, Chicago, has announced a 
new line of AC motors built to NEMA 
rerate specifications. 

The manufacturer says the new line 
takes advantage of technical improve- 
ments and modern, high-temperature- 
resisting insulations to provide a motor 
that is lighter in weight and smaller or 
more compact, occupying less space, and 
also more economical. For example, a 
Brook standard frame one HP, 1,800 
rpm, open drip-proof, squirrel cage 


motor weighs approximately 74 pounds, 
whereas the rerated Brook motor of 
same characteristics weighs approxi- 
mately 65 pounds. However, output is 
the same as the motor with larger 
frame. Temperature rise remains 40° C. 
as before. Presently rerated open drip- 
proof motors are available, but other 
rerated types will be available in the 
future. 


Bulletin 860, describing the new 
Brook NEMA rerate motors, is available 
from the manufacturer; or may be ob- 
tained through The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P.O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


MILL PRESS 





-CONVENTIONS 
MEETINGS. 
VENTS... 


e April 10-11 — Cotton Merchandisin 
Research Clinic. Commodore Perry Hote 
Austin, Texas. For information write 
Joel F. Hembree, P. O. Box 8020, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin. 


e April 13-15 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
of Texas grounds, Dallas. Edward H. 
Bush, executive vice-president, Dallas. 
For exhibit information, write Edward 
H. Bush, president, Gin Machinery and 
Supply "Association, P. O. Box 7665, 
Dallas 26. 


e April 13 — National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meetin , mae 
Texas. Tom Murray, P. O. 1098, 
Decatur, Ga., executive cosbelany. 


e April 14-15—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ annual convention. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 416 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 


e April 21-23—American Oi] Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Mem For 
information, write AOCS uarters, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e May 5-6 — National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. John F. 
Moloney, 43 North Cleveland, Memphis, 
secretary -treasurer. 


e May 6-7—National Cotton Compress 
and Warehouse Association, annual meet- 
ing, Sheraton Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Additional information may 
be obtained from John H. Todd, 1085 
Shrine Building, Memphis 3, Tenn. 


e May 7-8 — Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
tion. Sponsored by A&M, Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association and Inter- 
national Oil Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation. Write Dr. J. D. Lindsey, Texas 
A&M, for information. 


+ May 16-17—Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation directors and allied industry 
meeting. Dallas, Texas. Edward H. Bush, 
P. O. Box 7665, Dallas, executive vice- 
president. 


e May 19-20 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
+ tg Mountain Lodge, Lake Altus. 

r L. MecVicker, 307° Bettes Building, 
Obbshewa City, secretary. 


e June 1-3—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association annual convention. Hotel 
Galvez, Galveston. Jack Whetstone, 624 
Wilson Bldg., Dallas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-6—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
aegg val Association annual conven- 

Ed a Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss. B. C. Lundy, Greenville, 
Miss., and Woodson Campbell, Hollan- 
dale, Miss., co-chairmen. 


e June 5-7—American Cotton Congress 
at Harlingen, Texas, and Matamoros, 
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Mexico. For hotel or motel reservation 
write: Harry Nunn, Madison Hotel, Har- 
lingen. For general information write to 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas. 


e June 8-10—lInternational Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Baker Hotel, Dallas. H. E. Wil- 
son, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 11-13 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. Gordon Marks, 
890 Milner Building, Jackson, Miss. 
secretary. 

e June 18-20—Louisiana- Mississippi Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual meeting. 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. Gordon W. 
Marks, secretary, Jackson, Miss. 


@ June 23-24 — Joint Convention, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Southeast- 
ern Cottonseed Crushers’ Associations. 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 
For information, write Mrs. M. U. " 
612 Lawyers’ Building, Raleigh, Nc 
Cc. M. Scales, 318 Grande Theatre Build: 
ing, Atlanta; or South Carolina Associ- 
ation, P. O. Box 514, Columbia, S.C. 

e June 25-27 — Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Texoma Lodge, Kingston, Okla. 
John Haskins, Durant, Okla., secretary. 
e June 26-27—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 


ners’ Association annual convention. 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, N.M. Carl Meri- 


wether, P. O. Box 232, Las Cruces, N.M., 
secretary. 


e Aug. 12-14—Beltwide Cotton Mechan- 
ization Conference. Memorial Center, 
Brownsville, Texas. For information, 
write National Cotton Council, P. 0. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

@ Oct. 20-22—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Chicago. For in- 
formation, write AOCS headquarters, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

e Dec. 17-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Mem- 
phis 12, Tenn. 


1959 


e Feb. 9-10—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Dinkler Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. CO. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e March 3-4—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Westward Ho Hotel, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Southwest Five-State Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association and National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 
12, sponsors. 


e March 13-15—West Coast Division, 
International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, annual meeting. Bakersfield, 
Calif. Harold F. Crossno, California Cot- 
ton Oil Corp., Los Angeles, general 
chairman. 
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NEW! 
STACY Self Cleaning Dropper 


Ample capacity 
for any size bat- 
tery of gins. 


36” diameter cot- 
ton reel. 


Over-all height 41”. Steel cut 
sprockets and roller chain. 


2704 Taylor St. 





Write for Bulletin No. S-21 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas 26, Texas 
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New Bulletin 


COTTON INSECT RESEARCH 
AND CONTROL REPORT 


Eleventh annual conference Report on 
Cotton Insect Research and Control, 
which was prepared at Memphis, Dec. 
9-11, 1957, by 103 cotton entomologists 
and closely associated technical workers, 
has been published in bulletin form by 
the USDA, Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice, Entomology Research Division and 
the 14 cotton-growing states cooperating. 

The report contains the most authori- 
tative and up-to-date information cur- 
rently available on cotton insects and 
their control according to C. S. Rain- 
water, head, Cotton Insects Section. 


Copies are available from USDA, Agri- 
cultural Research, Entomology Research 
Division, Beltsville, Md. 


Shippers To Hear Dearing 


Gerald L. Dearing, Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal cotton columnist, will be the 
principal speaker April 10 at the annual 
meeting of Western Cotton Shippers’ 
Association. 


Insects Attacking Cotton 


Cutworms and red spiders are attack- 
ing seedling cotton in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas, the first 1958 
insect report shows. 





New Motors: 
Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A, O. Smith 
Baldor 


1108 34th Street 





SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 


Anywhere — Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


DAYTON BELTS 











YOU WANT... 


when 


YOU WANT IT 


As manufacturer’s and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call ws for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 
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Ginners Will Meet 
In New Orleans 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting June 18-19-20 at the 
Jung Hotel in New Orleans. Gor- 
don W. Marks, Jackson, Miss., sec- 
retary, said details of the program 
will be announced later. 











New Product 


KELLY DUPLEX CORN CUTTER 
AND GRADER ANNOUNCED 


The new Kelley Duplex corn cutter 
and grader combines cutting, grading, 
cleaning and polishing operations in one 
compact machine that gives high capaci- 
ty, low maintenance and power costs and 
an accurate, uniform product, the manu- 
facturer says. 

he announcement also calls atten- 
tion to the simple, trouble-free operation. 
Corn first enters the mill unit where it 
is cut by a set of swinging hammers. 
When it has been reduced to the proper 
size, it passes through a perforated mill 
screen and drops onto a grading shoe. 
Here, an oscillating action sifts the corn 
through screens of different mesh, and 
separates it into grades. The aspirating 


equipment then cleans and polishes each 
grade, removing hulls, bran and dust. 

The machine *. a capacity of 3,000 to 
5,000 pounds per hour and is powered by 
a single seven and one-half HP motor. 
It is ruggedly constructed of heavy arc 
welded steel throughout. Cutting equip- 
ment consists of two mill screens of dif- 
ferent perforation. These screens can 
be used to vary grade percentages. They 
are easily accessible, can be changed in 
30 seconds; and, if damaged by iron or 
stones, can be quickly replaced without 
costly downtime. 

Designed to meet varying mill require- 
ments, the Kelly Duplex corn cutter 
and grader can have either motor or belt 
drive, and can be furnished with or 
without aspirating equipment. It can be 
built with a low frame for spouting to 
bins below or with a high frame and 
sack holder for bagging direct from the 
machine. 

Details may be obtained from The 
Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Co., 
1315 Sigler Street, Springfield, Ohio; 
or The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P.O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 
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“TANDEM” MOSS 


Attention modern ginners: 

Be on the lookout for this new-found way 
to bigger, better business — Double Lint 
Cleaning with the MOSS in Tandem. Eas- 
ily identified by these unique features: 


MOSS double lint cleaning means greater 





volume, higher profits — puts you years 
ahead of competition. Hundreds of ginners 
have already discovered the superior effici- 


ency of MOSS in tandem; from throughout 


Lint cleaned twice 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


Steps up ginning profits, reportedly as 
much as $10 to $35 a bale. Improves sample 
quality up to one or two full grades. Pre- 
cision engineered, occupies minimum floor 
space, economically installed. 


ARD 


the cotton belt come enthusiastic reports! 
Don’t play “catch up” later! Add a MOSS 
to your present MOSS, or to any other lint 
cleaner in your plant — and start collecting 


those extra dollars this season! 


is lint cleaned best 


Dallas, Texas 


Lubbock, Texas 


Memphis, Tennessee 








CENTURIAN BETTER TURNOUT... 
100-SAW GIN ys . BETTER SAMPLE with 


HOT ROLL BOX reduces turning friction, permits loose roll ginn'ng 
~ for smoother sample. 


TWO-WAY DOOR pulled forward permits inspection, pushed in lets 
seed cotton drop to floor for fire safety. 


POSITIVE VACUUM MOTING with adjustable scrol! controls moting 
amount. Automatically adjusts to proper relaticn when air nczzle 
is moved to and from the saw. 


SPLIT HULLER RIBS give easier turning roll, eliminate pre-ginning, 
_ permit closer spacing of gin saws for high capacity ginn'ng with- 
out fiber damage. 


GIN SAWS, heavier than standard with 282 teeth, provide several 
million more teeth in the seed roll each minute than any other gin. 


SAFETY FEATURED ‘hreughout. Hinged lip drops away from saw 
for safe and easy access. 


RECLAIMER SECTION prevents cotton loss in trash 


Gins More Bales Per Hour! 
SEE the SENSATIONAL CENTURIAN 
e Texas Cotton Ginners Convention, Dallas 
e 238 So. Front Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


e 201 Van Ness, Fresno, California 


The Sign of HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


BETTER Manufacturers of COMPLETE Ginning Systems 
GINNING SHERMAN, TEXAS 

















reat New Murray 





Combing Rollers for all three Units are 42” 
outside diameter, with straight spikes that 
increase sample smoothness and rotate in same 
direction as the Saw Cylinder. 


The extruded aluminum Feed Bar for these 
Units is rigidly supported within the end heads 
for precise settings. 


Saw Cylinder for the “Big 84°’ has an 81” 
effective working length, Saw Cylinder for 
the “Big 72" has a 69” effective working 
length, and the ‘Big 60°’ Saw Cylinder has 
a 57” effective working length. 


Rigid cold rolled steel Grid Bars, scientifi- 
cally spaced in relation to Saw Cylinder. Keen 
edged and set at correct angle for proper 
finishing of the lint. 


GINNERS — See these fine Units on display 

at the Texas Cotton Ginners Convention 

oi, 1@)-}—- me ) A ONTO) April 13 - 15. You are cordially invited to 
} come by and visit with us — at the booth 


THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 
DALLAS + ATLANTA + MEMPHIS * FRESNO 


— our plant — and our hospitality room 








